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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ROUTE FROM 
VENANGO TO FORT LE BOEUF, 1753 


By Paut A. W. WALLACE* 


HEN, in the late fall of 1753, George Washington stopped 
W: Logstown on his way to Fort Le Boeuf, carrying Vir- 
ginia’s summons to the French to leave the country, he learned 
from the Indians that “the nearest and levellest Way was now 
impassable, by Reason of many large mirey Savannas.”* He and 
his party, therefore, were obliged to go round by way of Venango 
(Franklin). They were aided on this part of their journey by a 
natural phenomenon known today as the terminal moraine of the 
Wisconsin Glacier.* It provided them, for a good part of the way, 
with a well-drained path and, best of all, with a firm-bottomed ford 
of Muddy Creek—Butler County’s Muddy Creek, which is to be 
distinguished from a second Muddy Creek they had to cross in 
Crawford County. 

North of Venango, which they left on December 7, nature proved 
less accommodating. French Creek at the “big crossing” was found 
to be impassable, and the swamps adjacent to Crawford County’s 
Muddy Creek took an extra day to negotiate. The waters of some 
of the lesser streams were so swollen that they were unfordable. 
The travelers had to swim the horses and carry the baggage across 
on tree trunks. They did not reach the French fort until De- 
cember 11. 

That they lost half a day at each of these tree crossings is not 
surprising, for there were now sixteen men in the party, with 
horses, food, and equipment. There had been twelve when they 
left Logstown: Washington and his guide, Christopher Gist; four 
“servitors” ; four Iroquois Indians—the Half King (Tanacharison), 


*Dr. Wallace is Associate Historian with the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. From 1951 to 1957 he was Editor of Pennsylvania 
History. 

*Hugh Cleland, George Washington in the Ohio Valley (Pittsburgh, 
1955), 9. 

*Paul A. W. Wallace, “George Washington and the Wisconsin Glacier,” 
Pennsylvania Archaeologist (December, 1954), 99. 
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326 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
White Thunder, Jeskakake, and Guyasuta ; two interpreters, Jacob 
van Braam and John Davison. On leaving Venango, the party was 
increased by a French military escort consisting of Quartermaster 
La Force and three soldiers. 

It took them five days (not four, as Douglas Southall Freeman 
asserts*) to travel from Venango to Fort Le Boeuf. On December 
7 they crossed French Creek a little above the present Thirteenth 
Street bridge in Franklin, turned left along the bottom lands for 
a mile, and then ascended a shoulder of Oak Hill to escape the 
precipice that borders the creek. Five miles from Venango they 
reached Sugar Creek, probably at a point opposite the mouth of 
Warden Run. Finding the water too deep for fording, they swam 
the horses, carried the baggage over on trees, and camped for 
the night. 

Next day, following a fairly straight course over undulating 
hills to what is now Carlton, and from there paralleling French 
Creek (at no great distance) through present Cochranton and 
Shaws, they made twenty-five miles and reached the Indian town 
of Cussewaga (Meadville). 

It is at this point that doubts arise about the route. It has been 
suggested that Washington’s party, after leaving Cussewaga, 
crossed French Creek near what is now Cambridge Springs and 
went on up the west side. (See Plate 29 in The George Wash- 
ington Atlas.)* That is certainly an error, for both Washington 
and Gist assert in their journals that they tried to cross French 
Creek on this leg of their journey but failed to do so. 

It has been suggested also that the party tried to ford French 
Creek at a “big crossing” in the vicinity of the present town of 
Venango, which is about ten miles north of Meadville. That 
there was some such ford, used by the French, is shown on 
Nicolas Bellin’s map of 1755, based on surveys by Le Mercier and 
others. But such a crossing is not hinted at in Washington’s and 
Gist’s journals. Gist asserted that the crossing they came to was 
“about fifteen miles’—not nine or ten—from Cussewaga. 

Admitting that Washington and his party were forced to keep 
to the east of French Creek, some authorities would have them 


® George Washington: A Biography (New York, 1948), I, 307-308. 
“Lawrence Martin, ed. (Washington, D. C., 1932 ,. 
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cross Muddy Creek near its mouth—forgetting that the sixteen 
men with their horses would then have to plow their way through 
miles of marshes. As if to add to the confusion, Washington’s map 
of the journey, whatever version of it be used, fails to show ac- 
curately where they went at this stage. Most scholars, in conse- 
quence, bring in the deus ex machina, pick up Washington at 
Venango and set him down straightway at Fort Le Boeuf. 


The problem of his itinerary is, however, not insoluble. The 
present writer, after examining the ground, studying maps and 
journals, and conferring with local people familiar with the terrain, 
has come to this conclusion: Washington and his party, unable to 
use the “big crossing” in the vicinity of Cambridge Springs, made 
a detour that brought them as far east as the site of Little Cooley, 
where they picked up a good trail over the hills to Fort Le Boeuf. 

For evidence, we submit first of all the journals of Washington 
and Gist. Washington dismissed the unpleasant five days between 
Venango and Le Boeuf in two sentences : 


7th... . At 11 o’Clock we set out for the Fort, and 
were prevented from arriving till the 11th by excessive 
Rains, Snows, and bad Travelling, through many Mires 
and Swamps. These we were obliged to pass, to avoid 
crossing the Creek, which was impossible, either by ford- 
ing or rafting, the Water was so high and rapid.° 


What Washington remembered best about that part of the 
journey was that they were defeated in their attempt to cross 
French Creek at the usual fording place. Gist is even more explicit : 


Sunday 9.—We set out [from Cussewaga], left one of 
our horses here that could travel no further. This day we 
travelled to the big crossing, about fifteen miles, and en- 
camped, our Indians went out to look out logs to make a 
raft; but as the water was high, and there were other 
creeks to cross, we concluded to keep up this side the 
creek. 

Monday 10.—Set out, travelled about eight miles, and 
encamped. Our Indians killed a bear. Here we had a creek 
to cross, very deep; we got over on a tree, and got our 
goods over. 


*Hugh Cleland, of. cit., 20. 
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Tuesday 11.—We set out, travelled about fifteen miles 
to the French fort, the sun being set.® 


Washington’s map of the journey’ supports, in general, the 
evidence of the journals. It shows the path from Cussewaga keep- 
ing east of French Creek until the final crossing near present 
Waterford. It must be observed that the first creek crossing shown 
on the map north of Cussewaga is Muddy Creek. The second is 
French Creek. [See Frontispiece. ] 

Further evidence in support of this route is found in Christopher 
Gist’s mileages. He was an experienced traveler in the woods and 
is usually a good judge of distances. When he says that the “big 
crossing” of French Creek was “about fifteen miles” from Cusse- 
waga, we have something to work on. If an are be drawn with 
its center at Meadville and with a radius of somewhat less than 
fifteen miles to take into account the vagaries of the trail, it will 
be found to touch French Creek a little east of the present town 
of Cambridge Springs, somewhere in the vicinity of what is known 
locally as the Third Sand Bar, a few hundred yards above the 
Erie Railroad trestle bridge. Here the creek has a hard bottom 
and good, firm approaches. In normal weather it would be ford- 
able. But the banks on the north side are low and, in extreme 
weather, subject to flooding. 


Support for the view that, although there were other possible 
crossings, the one referred to by Gist was east of Cambridge 
Springs and at or near the Third Sand Bar is found in the 
Hutchins-Johnson map of 1764, from which detail is here sketched. 

Washington and his party, unable to use the normal crossing 
of French Creek, had to make a long detour to avoid the marshes 
that guarded the lower course of Muddy Creek. They lost a day 
over this. The marsh has since been partially drained, but it is 
still dangerous if one leaves the roads, which are built on artificially 
raised ground. 

The first good crossing was where the town of Little Cooley 


°William M Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals (Pittsburgh, 
1893), 82. 

™The George Washington Atlas, Lawrence Martin, ed. (Washington, 
D. C., 1932), Plate 11, reproduced in the Frontispiece. See also Freeman, 
George Washington, “Washington’s Map of His First Mission,” between 
pages 281 and 282. 
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stands today. That is the conclusion the present writer came to 
after scouting about for several days in the neighborhood looking 
for good fords. It is also the opinion of local men who have known 
the swamp from childhood, in particular C. J. Holcomb of Little 
Cooley, whom I met on July 20, 1960, and of Vernon Landers, 
whom I called upon next day at Foxburg Corners in Rockdale 
Township. 

Mr. Holcomb said, “If Washington came from Meadville or 
Cambridge Springs, this is the first place he could cross Muddy 
Creek.” 

Mr. Landers, who was within a few days of his ninetieth birth- 
day when I interrupted him at work in his cornfield, talked about 
younger days when he had hunted and trapped all over the swamp. 
“I could take you through places now,” he said, “where no one 
else could come through alive.” He had not heard of Washington’s 
visit to these parts, but he was interested in his problem: how to 
get safely past the swamps of Muddy Creek. 

“In my estimation,” said Mr. Landers, “knowing what I know 
of these swamps, they would have had to go by Cooley if they 
crossed to this [the north] side. It would be impossible in a wet 
season until they got to Cooley.” 

Little Cooley holds the key to Washington’s route. In normal 
seasons, there are several good fords here. Even in bad weather 
the creek is almost always fordable at the east end of town, where 
there is a hard, pebbly bottom and the banks are high and firm. 
Besides that, Little Cooley is in line with Gist’s mileages. They 
traveled, wrote Gist, “about eight miles” from the “big crossing” 
to the “very deep” creek which they crossed on a tree. From the 
Third Sand Bar it is about eight and a half miles to the east end 
of Little Cooley. From camp at the deep creek, Gist estimated it 
to be “about fifteen miles to the French fort.’ As nearly as can 
be calculated, it is fifteen miles by trail from Little Cooley to the 
site of Fort Le Boeuf at Waterford. 

North of Little Cooley the terrain is good—unusually good for 
travelers over this swamp-pocked countryside. At Little Cooley 
the party picked up a good trail, one later followed in part by the 
Bald-Eagle-to-Waterford Road. Their path at that season probably 
crossed Muddy Creek about where the bridge now spans it on 
Highway 77 from Meadville. The path ran east for about half a 
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mile to avoid low, wet ground, and then changed direction to a 
north-northwest course over firm ground for twelve miles to the 
crossing of French Creek three miles south of Fort Le Boeuf. At 
points here and there along this last fifteen miles, local tradition 
claims Washington to have passed that way. 

To consider this day’s journey in more detail, it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose, judging from the terrain alone, that the path 
crossed Federal Run near what is now known as Bidwell’s 
Cemetery. Thence it went on to Crabs Corners and over Brown 
Hill and Mackey Hill. It crossed Kelly Run, which separates the 
two hills, very probably where a winding dirt road now crosses it 
about two and a half miles north of Ferris Corners, thus avoiding 
the marshy patch traversed by the modern Waterford highway. 
Keeping on the highlands east of Mill Village, Washington prob- 
ably forded French Creek at the Indian village site about a quarter 
of a mile above the present highway bridge. This would give him 
higher and drier ground. But the path soon came down to the 
flats which provide the only approach to Waterford from the south. 

It might be objected to the Little Cooley route that when 
Washington wrote in his journal of “bad Travelling through many 
Mires and Swamps,” he meant to say that the party passed 
through the great swamp at Muddy Creek. But that is not a 
necessary inference. The word many gives the key to his mean- 
ing. Many small marshes infest this region wherever one turns, 
on the highlands no less than in the low spots. It is a legacy of 
the glacier which departed only yesterday, as geologic time is 
reckoned—some twelve thousand years ago. 

A further objection to the Little Cooley route might be drawn 
from Washington’s map, which does not show the detour. Although 
it does indicate accurately enough the general direction taken by 
the travelers, it fails to suggest that the party so much as ap- 
proached French Creek at this stage of the journey. That may 
have been because of the map’s military purpose. It was intended 
as a guide to others, and, indeed, for some years to come it was 
the best map the British had of this section of the country and 
was frequently copied. It would be only natural that Washington, 
understanding what use the British Empire would make of his 
work, should try to avoid confusion by eliminating reference on 
the map to his own mishaps. 
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What is important is not what is missing from the map but 
what it contains, It shows the crossing of Muddy Creek to have 
been made at a point some miles above its mouth. It also shows 
(in the strokes used to represent marshes) what Washington saw 
from the summits of Brown and Mackey hills. Anyone can see 
the same today if he follows Washington’s route: on the left 
hand (facing northwest) a swamp extending for miles along 
Muddy Creek and French Creek; on the right, smaller swamps 
at the head of Federal Run and other streams. The path kept 
to the highland between them. 

A curious local tradition—which, if there is truth in it, supports 
the Little Cooley route—is attached to the last lap of Washing- 
ton’s journey. The writer was introduced to it by Mr. Harry 
Raber White, who lives between Eaton Corners and Crabs Corners 
in Rockdale Township. On Washington’s way north, so the story 
runs, one of his men died and was buried beside the path on the 
west bank of Federal Run, at Bidwell’s Cemetery (named for a 
later inhabitant). The presence of that early grave of 1753 is 
said to have suggested to incoming settlers that the place be set 
aside as a free public burial ground, and such it remained for 
many years. Mr. White took me to see the spot, on the high 
bank of the run where it emerges from its gorge among the hills. 

Lou Geer of Athens Township, from whom Mr. White had the 
story, is dead; but Harold Geer, his son, whom I interviewed on 
July 19, 1960, remembers being told that “the trail crossed Federal 
Run at the graveyard, where one of Washington’s men died and 
was buried. I had this,” he added, “from my grandfather, Al 
[ Albert] Geer, who settled here a long time ago.” 

There is evidence in Washington’s journal tending to cor- 
roborate, if only in a negative way, the tradition. Washington 
noted in his journal that at Will’s Creek he engaged four “serv- 
itors’: Barnaby Currin, John MacQuire, William Jenkins, and 
Henry Steward. He mentioned only three as leaving Fort Le Boeuf 
with the horses: “Barnaby Currin and two others.”® John Mac- 
Quire and William Jenkins turned up again with Washington on 
the Fort Necessity campaign. “Of Steward,” writes Hugh Cleland 
in Washington in the Ohio Valley, “nothing is known.’® 


* Hugh Cleland, op. cit., 5-6, 22. 
* Ibid., 45. 
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It may seem strange that Washington, even in the haste with 
which his journal was composed, should have failed to mention 
the death of one of his men. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that he was writing, not a travelogue, but a report 
on diplomatic and military affairs for Williamsburg and London. 
All in all, despite Washington’s silence in the matter, one cannot 
help wondering how well Henry Steward kept his health. 











A. K. McCLURE AND THE PEOPLE’S 
PARTY IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


By WILLIAM H. RusseE.LL* 


OLITICAL campaigns usually are considered important 

mainly for the election results that follow. Yet the campaign 
itself can have lasting effects, both in the discussion of issues and 
in the relations developed among politicians under stress. This was 
notably true of the campaign of 1860 in Pennsylvania. This cam- 
paign was to have strong effects on the future of the Republican 
Party in Pennsylvania, and on the state’s attitude toward the issues 
leading to the Civil War. It affected the career of nearly every 
prominent Republican politician, but none more than that of young 
Alexander K. McClure, state chairman of the party during this 
critical time. 

A. K. McClure, by 1860, was already well known as one of the 
state’s shrewdest and most ambitious young politicians. At the age 
of eighteen he had founded his own newspaper at Mifflintown, 
and become a spokesman for the anti-slavery Whigs. Six years 
later he took over the Whig newspaper at Chambersburg, where 
he achieved financial success and leadership in community affairs. 
By 1857 he had become a lawyer and won election to the legislature. 
There he would be a leader of the anti-Democratic forces for 
several years. With the decline of the Whig Party, he had dallied 
briefly with the new Know-Nothing movement, then joined in the 
effort to unite Whigs, Know Nothings, and anti-Nebraska Demo- 
crats under the Republican label. In 1860, still just thirty-two years 
of age, he was called to be state chairman of his party. This meant 
that he would be in charge of the campaign for the election of a 
governor in October, as well as for the presidential vote in 
November. 


McClure faced many difficulties in his position as party chair- 


*Dr. Russell is Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the De- 
partment at Geneva College. This paper was read at the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association’s annual convention at Lewisburg, October 15, 1960. 
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man. The anti-Democratic forces of Pennsylvania still did not offi- 
cially bear the name “Republican.” The effort to unite various 
factions had led, in 1858, to the adoption of the name “People’s 
Party.” Though successful in the state elections of 1858 and 1859, 
the People’s Party was still a conglomeration of diverse elements. 
The name was seldom used in northern and western Pennsylvania, 
where the opponents of the Democrats called themselves Repub- 
licans. But in Philadelphia the pure Republicans were outnumbered 
hy the Know-Nothing or “American” element and the Whig 
remnants, who were interested mainly in the tariff and would not 
support any radical anti-slavery policy. John Brown’s raid had 
frightened the city’s conservative businessmen, who depended 
heavily on southern trade. 

Not only was the People’s Party divided on issues, but its 
leadership was bitterly split between the followers of Senator 
Simon Cameron and the friends of Andrew Gregg Curtin. Since 
his days as a “boy editor,” A. K. McClure had been Curtin’s close 
friend and political ally. When the People’s state convention met 
in February, every step in the proceedings brought a sharp con- 
test between the Cameron and Curtin forces. Cameron secured the 
party endorsement as Pennsylvania’s choice for the presidency, 
but Curtin won the nomination for governor. At the national Re- 
publican convention in Chicago, Curtin, McClure, and their friends 
ignored the claims of Cameron and devoted themselves mainly to 
blocking the nomination of William H. Seward of New York. 

In the face of this split in the People’s Party, the Pennsylvania 
Democrats appeared to be united for the campaign. One week after 
Curtin’s nomination, they had put up Henry D. Foster, who was 
acceptable both to the anti-Lecompton Democrats and to the 
regulars. Furthermore, the new Constitutional Union Party, or- 
ganized early in 1860, threatened to draw away some of the more 
conservative adherents of the People’s Party. 

In the midst of these difficulties, McClure was called to lead 
the campaign as Chairman of the People’s State Committee. Curtin 
insisted that he take the place, and Cameron gave his consent. The 
appointment of the rest of the state committee led to a factional 
struggle which drove McClure to exasperation. “I have had but 
one purpose,” he told Cameron, “to harmonize our elements on 
Curtin at home & on you at Chicago; & if we had you & Curtin 
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both in Kamchatka for a few weeks we could do it easily.’ Finally, 
after an embarrassing delay, the committee was announced. Though 
neither the Cameron nor the Curtin faction was satisfied, the com- 
mittee represented a fair balance between the two. McClure had 
succeeded in including several of his closest political friends.* 

A few days after returning from the Chicago convention, Mc- 
Clure began organizing for the campaign. He stayed at the Girard 
House in Philadelphia, while the state committee set up head- 
quarters in Dr. David Jayne’s Commonwealth Building. Phila- 
delphia was hardly the center of population for Pennsylvania; but 
it was the center of wealth, which was more important to Mc- 
Clure. By the middle of June, he and a few helpers had assembled 
some second-hand desks and chairs and had begun work.® 

From the start of the campaign, McClure recognized that he 
must not only win votes, but must make sure that his contribution 
was known and appreciated by those who would come into power. 
Beginning in June, he wrote to Lincoln about once a week until 
the November election, reporting the progress of the campaign. 
Usually he devoted more space to the difficulties of the Democrats 
than to the work of the People’s Party. Lincoln always sent a brief 
reply, showing by his inquiries and suggestions that he appreciated 
the practical problems of the campaign.* 

Besides an organization, the state committee needed a campaign 
slogan. Immediately after Curtin’s nomination, McClure had pro- 
claimed protection as the great issue of the campaign.® The tariff 
plank in the Chicago platform was not as strong as Pennsylvania 


1A. K. McClure to Simon Cameron, Philadelphia, April 7 [1860], Simon 
Cameron Papers, Library of Congress. 

*Harrisburg Telegraph, April 20, 1860; Philadelphia Press, April 23, 
1860. McClure later stated (Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
1905, I, 401) that a majority of the committee were Cameron men. But 
during the campaign his friend John M. Pomeroy said that “the Committee 
leans to the Curtin rather than the Cameron wing” (John M. Pomeroy to 
A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, August 27, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection, 
Library of Congress.) 

® Philadelphia Press, June 9, 1860; Chambersburg Times, June 15, 1860; 
McClure, op. cit., I, 412, 414. 

“McClure, Lincoln and Men of War Times (Philadelphia, 1892), 44; Mc- 
Clure, Our Presidents and How We Make Them (New York, 1905), 177-178. 
McClure’s letters to Lincoln are in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
Lincoln’s letters to McClure were destroyed by fire when a Confederate 
raiding party burned Chambersburg in 1864. 

® Philadelphia Press, February 27, 1860; Chambersburg Times, March 
2, 1860. 
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Republicans would have liked, but in June the defeat of the Morrill 
Bill for a higher tariff gave new strength to the demands for pro- 
tection. The tariff would draw the votes of Philadelphia and the 
industrial areas. For the rest of the state, the People’s Party could 
depend on the Republican stand against the extension of slavery. 
So the slogan inscribed on the campaign banners became “Freedom 
and Protection.” 

During the summer McClure extended his political contacts 
throughout the state. By the first of August he had organizations 
in every county, and by the end of the month the state committee 
was in direct contact with every election district—the first time 
such a thorough organization had ever been attempted. The local 
groups consisted entirely of unpaid volunteers. They performed 
the bulk of the labor of organizing meetings and clubs, including 
the “Wideawakes” who marched in costume with banners and 
lanterns. Beginning in August, the county organizations made 
careful canvasses and reported their probable vote to state head- 
quarters.°® 

McClure’s committee helped provide speakers for local meetings, 
and arranged tours for well-known political orators both from 
within and from outside Pennsylvania. McClure had to take great 
care in placing his speakers. As he explained to Lincoln, protec- 
tion was the great issue in the eastern, southern, and central 
counties. But “in the West,” he said, “the Tariff is regarded as of 
no greater importance than the Slave aggressions; and in the 
North the Tariff is but tolerated, and the great question of Free- 
dom overshadows all others.” After one popular orator had started 
on a tour of the center of the state, party workers protested so 
strongly against his radical anti-slavery speeches that McClure 
had to transfer him to David Wilmot’s area in the north, where 
he could do no harm.’ 

The state committee used the local organizations to distribute 
masses of campaign literature. McClure assembled lists of speeches 
available from the national committee, and had others printed, so 
that party workers could make their choice. Political tracts, like 

®McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, I, 409-411, 417; A. K. Mc- 
Clure to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, August 1, 11, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection; A. K. McCiure to Simon Cameron, Philadelphia, August 3, 
1860, Simon Cameron Papers. 


™A.K. McClure to A. Lincoln, Chambersburg, June 16, 1860, Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection; McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 443-444. 
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speakers, had to be suited to the locality. By the latter part of 
August, McClure was sending out five thousand documents a day.® 

The committee carried on a great deal of correspondence, much 
of which McClure handled in his own dashing script. At the height 
of the campaign the committee sent out from one to two hundred 
letters a day. Usually a Republican Congressman was on hand 
to affix his frank, thus avoiding the payment of postage. But Phila- 
delphia’s Democratic postmaster caused the People’s committee 
great trouble. Many letters were delayed, and at least eight sent 
out by McClure went to Europe, returning after the election. Im- 
portant letters had to be disguised or mailed from outlying towns. 

The unreliability of the Democratic postal service was a minor 
problem compared with McClure’s difficulties in raising funds. 
“We are very poor,” he reported dolefully to Lincoln. “Our mer- 
chants are against us, & our manufacturers are bankrupt.” The 
committee’s total receipts were only about $12,000, including $2,- 
000 in free rent for their headquarters. About $3,000 went for 
stationery and printing, and the remainder for the expenses of 
organization and campaign meetings.° 

In view of Pennsylvania’s political importance, McClure ex- 
pected help from the Republican National Committee. But when 
he called on its chairman, Governor Edwin D. Morgan of New 
York, he met a cold reception and an abrupt refusal to supply 
funds. McClure blamed this hostility on resentment over the defeat 
of Seward at the Chicago convention. But McClure’s enemies at- 
tributed all his difficulties in raising funds to a general distrust of 
his integrity. Specifically, they charged that he had misused some 
money he received from New York for the Philadelphia municipal 
election in April. Simon Cameron, disliking outside interference 
in his domain, did not help matters by assuring Lincoln that “We 
need no help here, of any kind... . We will take care of Penn- 
sylvania.”’?° 

‘A. K. McClure to Simon Cameron, Philadelphia, August 2, 3, 1860, 
Simon Cameron Papers; A. K. McClure to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, August 
21, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 

®Chambersburg Repository and Transcript, December 12, 1860; A. K. 
McClure to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, September 27, 1860, Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection; McClure, Lincoln and Men of War Times, 42; McClure, 
Old Time Notes, I, 413-414, 417-418. 

McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 418-419; McClure, Recollections, 219-220; 


McClure, Lincoln and Men of War Times, 42; Simon Cameron to A. Lin- 
coln, Lochiel [Harrisburg], August 1, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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From the outset of the campaign, McClure had tried to forestall 
any conflict with Cameron and his friends. After the Chicago con- 
vention he wrote to Cameron, professing to sympathize with his 
disappointment and deploring the lack of unity among the Penn- 
sylvania delegates. He suggested that Cameron make some cam- 
paign speeches in those parts of the state where his limited 
acquaintance had “allowed old prejudices to be kept alive against 
you.”!# 

But the Cameron men soon began to fulfill McClure’s worst 
fears. They claimed to find great dissatisfaction in Philadelphia. 
Russell Errett, editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, warned Cameron 
that “unless McClure is forced out of his position . . . Curtin 
cannot be elected.” He feared that the Constitutional Union Party, 
supporting the Bell-Everett presidential ticket, might make a third 
nomination for governor if something were not done.’* Cameron 
accused two of McClure’s prominent friends in Philadelphia, Wil- 
liam B. Mann and Henry C. Carey, of spreading slanders against 
him.** 

On July 10 the state committee met at the mountain resort of 
Cresson. In spite of McClure’s professions of good will, he and 
Curtin had laid careful plans to prevent Cameron’s friends from 
gaining control. McClure believed that the latter would try to 
create an executive committee with its own treasurer, which would 
take charge of the campaign and leave him a mere figurehead. 
When the politicians arrived at Cresson, the evening before the 
meeting, they found a generous entertainment prepared. The card 
tables were busy until nearly daylight, and liquor flowed freely. 
When McClure called the meeting to order the next morning, the 
Curtin men, forewarned, were all present, while most of Cameron’s 
friends still lay in bed. The committee passed a routine set of 
resolutions and then quickly adjourned. They could meet only at 
the call of the chairman; and for the remainder of the campaign, 


A. K. McClure to Simon Cameron, Philadelphia, June 6 [1860], Simon 
Cameron Papers. 

” Russell Errett to Simon Cameron, Harrisburg, June 23, 1860, Simon 
Cameron Papers. 

183A. K. McClure to Simon Cameron, Chambersburg, June 28, July 2 
[1860], Simon Cameron Papers; John M. Pomeroy to A. Lincoln, Phila- 
delphia, August 27, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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in spite of the protests of Cameron men, McClure never found it 
necessary to call another meeting.** 

Late in July Cameron’s partisans devised another plan for 
undermining McClure. Their instrument was the Philadelphia Re- 
publican Club, which they planned to use to collect and disburse 
campaign funds throughout the state. Curtin agreed to the project, 
but McClure felt differently. He told Cameron, “I could not but 
regard such a course as a personal reflection upon myself,” and 
pointed out that the new organization would only lead to a wasteful 
duplication of effort.2> McClure’s vigorous protest led to the 
abandonment of the movement. 

Lincoln and his advisers soon learned of the friction in Penn- 
sylvania. Joseph Casey of Harrisburg sent the details to Leonard 
Swett, who forwarded them to Springfield. Russell Errett of Pitts- 
burgh told a fellow-editor, Joseph Medill of the Chicago Tribune, 
that ‘“‘confidence is lost in the State Committee, and the monied 
men of the party will not entrust it with money.” Medill sent the 
letter to Lincoln, with further particulars. Friends in New York 
had told him that after receiving $10,000 there, McClure “put the 
money in his own pocket and hardly used a dollar of it for the 
purpose it was subscribed.” 

To investigate the Pennsylvania situation and the general state 
of the campaign in the East, Lincoln sent his portly lieutenant, 
Judge David Davis. At the Chicago convention Davis had estab- 
lished friendships in the Cameron camp. On his visit to Pennsyl- 
vania, he consulted the same men almost exclusively. At Harris- 
burg he had a long conference with Cameron himself. On August 
7 he attended a meeting of Cameron and his friends in Phila- 
delphia, where they made fresh plans for a second state committee. 
Among the leaders in the movement were John P. Sanderson of 

1% AK. McClure to A. Lincoln, Chambersburg, July 7, and Philadelphia, 
July 18, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection; Chambersburg Repository 
and Transcript, July 18, 1860; McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 409-410. 

>A. G. Curtin to Simon Cameron, Bellefonte, July 22, 1860; A. K. Mc- 
Clure en “Simon Cameron, Philadelphia, July 31, 1860; Simon Cameron to 
A. K. McClure, Lochiel [Harrisburg], August 1, 1860 (copy); and A. K. 
McClure to Simon Cameron, Philadelphia, August 2, 1860; all in the 
Simon Cameron Papers. 

%T. Swett to A. Lincoln [Chicago], [July, 1860], Robert Todd Lincoln 
Collection; A. Lincoln to Leonard Swett, Springfield, July 16, 1860, in Roy 
P. Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, IV, 83-84; Russell 


Errett [to Joseph Medill], Pittsburgh, July 24, 1860, and J. Medill to A. 
Lincoln, Chicago, July 29, 1860, Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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the Philadelphia Daily News, Russell Errett, Joseph Casey, David 
Wilmot, and several Philadelphia Republicans. Davis then went 
on to New York and left the Pennsylvania politicians to settle 
their own quarrels.’* 

Cameron’s “Campaign Committee” had little success. After 
more than two weeks’ delay, they issued a circular urging the 
importance of Curtin’s election and the duty of every election dis- 
trict to organize—a work which McClure’s State Committee al- 
ready had virtually completed. A canvass revealed that local politi- 
cians wanted $10,000 for doubtful counties. But raising the money 
proved more difficult than the Cameron men had anticipated. 
Henry C. Carey, Cameron’s bitter foe, claimed that “They cannot 
obtain a single dollar . . . for the reason that our people have no 
confidence in such politicians.”'"* The new committee, however, 
blamed their difficulties on McClure. In September Sanderson 
lamented, “The State Central Committee is doing nothing to help 
the canvass. Though the members are anxious & have demanded 
a meeting, with a view of trying to do something, McClure has so 
far resisted their wishes by refusing to convene them, preferring 
to stumble on himself without means. . . . Instead of cooperating 
with our Committee, he does all he can to prevent us from either 
collecting funds or doing anything else.’’® 

Late in August McClure finally decided that he must mention 
the local troubles to Lincoln. “I was pained,” he wrote, “to learn 
from an unquestionable source that some of our petty bickerings 
in this State have been obtruded upon you. Rest assyred that there 


* TD. Davis to A. Lincoln, Harrisburg, August 5, 1860; William D. Kelley 
to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, August 7, 1860; William D. Kelley to N. B 
Judd, Philadelphia, August 8, 1860; J. P. Sanderson [to Charles Leib], 
Philadelphia, August 13, 1860; and D. Davis to A. Lincoln, Scranton, Au- 
gust 12, 1860; all in the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 

In his Lincoln and Men of War Times, 46-47, and Old Time Notes, I, 
410-411, McClure related that Davis called on him at his Philadelphia head- 
quarters, made a thorough investigation of the state committee’s work, and 
then told him that it was the best organization he had seen in any state. 
Certainly Davis must have made some effort to conciliate McClure; but 
McClure’s story is weakened by his statement that Swett was along, which 
was not the case. Davis’ letters to Lincoln told very little about his visit 
to Philadelphia, as he waited to report orally after returning to Springfield. 

* Printed circular letter, Philadelphia, August 25, 1860, Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection; Henry C. Carey to [Thomas H.] Dudley, n.p., August 
24 [1860], Edward Carey Gardiner Papers, HSP. 

# J. P. Sanderson [to David Davis], Philadelphia, September 8, 1860, 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection. 
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will be no factious war in our ranks.” The same day, his old 
friend John M. Pomeroy wrote a full explanation of the trouble, 
defending McClure. “The outside Committee,” he assured Lincoln, 
“is a fizzle.” Lincoln cautiously told Pomeroy that he had “not 
heard near so much upon that subject as you probably suppose; 
and I am slow to listen to criminations among friends, and never 
expose their quarrels on either side. My sincere wish is that both 
sides will allow by-gones to be by-gones, and look to the present 
and future only.’’*° 

Both sides indeed were looking to the future, but not in the way 
that Lincoln intended. Whoever gained credit for winning the 
election would have a strong claim on the favor of the incoming 
administration. The battle among Pennsylvania Republicans at- 
tracted little public attention, and probably did not affect the party’s 
showing at the polls. But it left bitter feelings which were to break 
out as soon as the votes were counted. 

A month before the October election, campaign activity reached 
its peak. Noted speakers addressed the people at great mass meet- 
ings, accompanied by fireworks and parading Wideawakes. Joseph 
Casey reported, “Our Committees have not been able to de much, 
but the people have taken the work in their own hands, and intend 
to clean out this rotten free trade democracy.” As the first detailed 
estimates of October’s vote began to come in, McClure found good 
cause for optimism. His own state committee and Cameron’s 
“Campaign Committee” agreed in placing Curtin’s majority at 
15,000 to 17,000." 

In September, McClure abandoned his writing-desk long enough 
to gain new prominence as a political orator, with two major 
speeches in Philadelphia. On September 5 he delivered an address 
on the tariff. Sadly he depicted the fruits of Democratic rule— 
“our laborers begzared, our commerce crippled, the rude music 
of our forges and the hum of our spindles silenced.” Pennsylvania’s 
vote for governor, he asserted, would “tell for years to come for 


™ A. K. McClure to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, August 27, 1860, and John 
M. Pomeroy to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, August 27, 1860, Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection; A. Lincoln to Hon. John ---- [Pomeroy], Springfield, 
August 31, 1860, in Basler, Collected Works, IV, 58 

* Jos. Casey to D. Davis, Pottsville, September 16, 1860, and Harrisburg, 
September 24, 1860, Robert Todd Linco!n Collection. 
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the weal or woe of our greatest industrial interests.” His speech 
received wide circulation as a campaign document.** 

On September 17 Foster answered McClure’s attack by defend- 
ing his tariff record, and the next night, at the Philadelphia Wig- 
wam, McClure replied. In mocking tones he pleaded guilty to “pro- 
found ignorance” of Foster’s preference for president, or his views 
on slavery. But he proclaimed as a certainty that the anti-tariff 
Democrats all over the nation were hoping for Foster’s triumph 
“in order to settle Free Trade as the fixed policy of this govern- 
ment.” When McClure referred to Democratic threats of danger 
to the Union, his audience laughed. Pointing out that the South 
was the only section advocating disunion, he added,'‘“‘There is not 
a disunionist in the South who does not demand the election of 
Foster, and the defeat of Lincoln.”** 

On October 5, McClure returned to the Wigwam for his last 
major speech before the state election. He appealed again for the 
election of the entire People’s ticket as an expression for a pro- 
tective tariff. With scorn and sarcasm he denounced the fusion at- 
tempts of his opponents, ignoring his own efforts, in 1855 and 
1856, to unite the Republican and Know-Nothing tickets on a 
similar basis. In an eloquent conclusion, he reaffirmed his faith 
in the perpetuity of the Union.™ 


On Tuesday evening, October 9, McClure and his friends waited 
anxiously in their Philadelphia headquarters for the election re- 
turns. In the early hours they were apprehensive, for Philadelphia 
went to Foster by nearly 1,900 votes. But as returns came in from 
the rest of the state, their spirits brightened. From time to time 
McClure would step out on the balcony to yell out the latest totals 
to the crowd below. Before midnight he was able to telegraph Lin- 
coln that the state was safe. The official returns gave Curtin 32,000 
majority over Foster, exceeding McClure’s most hopeful predic- 
tions. The Republicans secured eighteen out of twenty-five Con- 


= Eight-page pamphlet, “Shall Free Trade Be the Settled Policy of the 
Government?” Also printed in the Chambersburg Repository and Transcript, 
September 12, 1860. 

* Philadelphia Press, September 18, 1860; Philadelphia Daily News, 
September 26, 1860. 

* “Fusion in Pennsylvania,” an eight-page leaflet giving McClure’s speeches 
of October 5 and 13, 1860. 
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gressmen and heavy majorities in both houses of the legislature.** 

Saturday evening after the election, McClure made his last 
major speech in Philadelphia. His closing prophecy was more 
eloquent than accurate. Lincoln’s election, he claimed, would be 
hailed as “the harbinger of domestic peace, of purity and frugality 
in every department of power, of a revived and regenerated in- 
dustry, and as the inauguration, after years of painful discord, of 
an era of prosperity, of union, of tranquility.”*° 

After the strain of the October contest, the November election 
was almost an anticlimax. Curtin’s victory, and the inability of 
Lincoln’s opponents to unite, virtually assured a Republican 
triumph in Pennsylvania. McClure returned to Chambersburg for 
several days and prepared to resume his law practice, neglected 
since June. Pennsylvania justified his confidence by returning 
270,000 votes for Lincoln. The People’s Party had almost 95,000 
majority over the Democratic fusion vote, which went to Breck- 
inridge.** 

Lincoln felt grateful to McClure for victory in Pennsylvania, 
and dealt with him on close terms thereafter. This connection later 
became one of McClure’s chief claims to fame. But after the elec- 
tion the battle within the People’s Party was to rage more fiercely 
than ever, until Cameron’s final victory in 1867. Moreover, the 
campaign of 1860 had done little to prepare the leaders of the 
People’s Party for the problems of a disintegrating Union. 


* Philadelphia Press, October 10, November 3, 1860; A. K. McClure and 
Wm. B. Mann to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, October 9, 1860, and A. K. 
McClure to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia [October 10, 1860], telegrams in the 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection; Chambersburg Valley Spirit, October 24, 
1860; McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 432. 

® Philadelphia Daily News, October 15, 1860. 

7 A. K. McClure to A. Lincoln, Philadelphia, October 12, 1860, Robert 
Todd Lincoln Collection; McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 433; Chambersburg 
Repository and Transcript, October 17, 24, 1860; A. K. McClure to Edward 
McPherson, Chambersburg, October 19 [1860], Edward McPherson Papers, 
Library of Congress. 








NEWSPAPER OPINION IN THE 
STATE ELECTION OF 1860 


By Rosert L. Btoom* 


ISTORIANS are generally agreed that the election campaign 
H of 1860 was one of the two or three most significant in the 
political history of the republic. It came at the end of four decades 
of bitter sectional debate. Its immediate result was to place a pri- 
marily sectional party in control of the federal government, and 
this in turn precipitated a secession movement on the part of cer- 
tain disgruntled southern elements. Resistance to this movement 
brought on America’s greatest war. Almost incidental at the time 
but of far-reaching political importance later was the overthrow of 
the Democratic Party. The Democrats had enjoyed almost un- 
interrupted success since the days of Thomas Jefferson. Now they 
were cast aside by the electorate in favor of the Republicans who 
were to enjoy almost equal success until the days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

As a rule the story of this significant electoral contest is told 
merely in terms of the transcendent national issues involved— 
slavery in the territories, the protective tariff, land policies for the 
trans-Mississippi West, and internal improvements. That these 
issues loomed large in the minds of the voters of 1860 cannot be 
denied, yet we tend to overlook the fact that in largé measure the 
outcome of the campaign was determined in the various state and 
local election contests. “To a great degree the State campaigns 
carried the national ticket,” writes an eminent historian. It was 
“the combined effort of future governors [which] made Lincoln 
President.” 

Pennsylvania was one of the most important states where such 
contests transpired. Professor Edgar B. Cale has already reviewed 


*Dr. Bloom is Professcr of History and Chairman of the Department at 
Gettysburg College. He is also Director of the College’s annual “Civil War 
Study Group.” This paper was read at the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association at Lewisburg, October 15, 1960. 

' Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Lincoln (New York, 1947), II, 299. 
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before this Association the editorial sentiment of Pennsylvania 
newspapers regarding the large national issues in that campaign.* 
It is my purpose in this paper to survey newspaper opinion in the 
state in 1860 with major emphasis on Pennsylvania’s gubernatorial 
election. 

Politicians who participated in the great battle for votes recog- 
nized in retrospect the important role played by the Keystone 
State. James G. Blaine believed that “had the Republicans failed 
to carry Pennsylvania there can be no doubt that Mr. Lincoln 
would have been defeated.” Blaine was referring to the state elec- 
tions in October, “which [were] for so long a period an unerring 
index ... that a feeling almost akin to superstition was connected 
with it.” A. K. McClure, who as manager of the Republican cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania in 1860, had an unique opportunity to 
analyze the political currents, agreed: “The [October] contest 

. . was really the decisive battle of the campaign.”* Early in 1859, 
Illinois politicians advocating Lincoln’s election to the Presidency, 
took cognizance of the vital role of Pennsylvania and argued that 
only Lincoln could carry the state for the Republican ticket.* 

Whether Pennsylvania was or was not so necessary to Repub- 
lican prospects, party workers of all political camps thought it 
was. One Republican termed the state “the Sebastopol we must 
take,” and urged that “every needed help . . . should be furnished 
from the outside.” Democratic editors warned their readers to 
gird their loins for the battle ahead. “Again circumstances point 
to the old Keystone State which must decide the pending Presi- 
dential contest.’”® 

An important instrumentality in shaping public opinion in 1860 
was Pennsylvania’s newspaper press. With little competition from 
other media, it was in a strategic position to influence political 
views. ““Members of Congress . . . are sensitive to newspaper com- 
ment,” suggested the Philadelphia /nquirer, “and they look eagerly 


*“Editorial Sentiment in Pennsylvania in the Campaign of 1860,” Penn- 
sylvania History, IV (1937), 219-234. 

>Twenty Years in Congress (New York, 1884), I, 206-207. 

* Abraham Lincoln and Men of War-Times (New York, 1892), 31, 42. 

*Jay Monaghan, The Man Who Elected Lincoln (Indianapolis, 1956), 
136-137. 

°R. H. Luthin, The First Lincoln Campaign (Cambridge, 1944), 205; 
Pittsburgh Daily Post, February 11, 1860. 
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to see what the various journals are saying of them.’ For this and 
other reasons aspirants for office sought for ways and means to 
gain newspaper backing. It appears that some journals were will- 
ing to accept financial favors for their editorial support. Russell 
Errett, the capable editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette, was chosen 
Clerk of the Pennsylvania Senate “as a reward for his canvass in 
[Simon] Cameron’s behalf during the winter months of 1859.” 
Perhaps more than one of his journalistic colleagues agreed with 
a writer in the Pittsburgh True Press, that “the editor of a political 
newspaper deserves something beyond the yields of his journal.’ 


Citizens of Pennsylvania were well served, at least quantitatively, 
by twenty-eight daily and 242 weekly newspapers.’ They circulated 
not only throughout the state but extensively in neighboring states. 
Yet, their editors naturally addressed their “editorial leaders” to 
Pennsylvania residents and concentrated on Pennsylvania interests 
and viewpoints. 

Although this paper will deal principally with the state cam- 
paign of 1860, it goes without saying that Pennsylvanians were 
deeply interested and often deeply involved in the presidential 
race. The state’s burgeoning manufacturing interests, its geographic 
location, the fact that it was a traditional stronghold of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the importance of its twenty-seven electoral votes 
drew national attention. The campaign in Pennsylvania was recog- 
nized as a test of strength for the Buchanan administration, partic- 
ularly so since the President still claimed control of the state’s 
Democratic party organization. Buchanan’s hold had ‘been severely 
shaken by the impressive Republican triumph in the 1859 elections, 
and it is clear that he never commanded the loyalty of an over- 
whelming majority in the state.° Democratic spokesmen still ex- 


* January 28, 1860. 

S Stanton L. Davis, Pennsylvania Politics, 1860-1863 (Cleveland, 1935), 
49-50; Pittsburgh True Press, December 2, 1859. The Harrisburg Telegraph 
felt it necessary to deny vehemently that it was subsidized by Cameron. 
See issue of October 22, 1859. 

°J. Cutler Andrews, “The Pennsylvania Press During the Civil War,” 
Pennsylvania History, IX (1942), 22. John T. Moore, in his Notes on 
Printing (Concord, N. H., 1886), 10; puts the figures at 35 dailies, seven 
tri-weeklies, two semi- -weeklies, and "353 weekly papers in Pennsylvania 
in 1860. 

7 Reading Gazette, November 2, 1859. Even Democrats admitted that 
“New York money and influence” had carried the state for Buchanan in 
1856. See Philip S. Foner, Business and Slavery (Chapel Hill, 1941), 135. 
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pressed confidence in the party’s prospects for 1860, hoping to win 
back the disaffected, and publicly doubting the Opposition’s ability 
to unite. Some took comfort from the experience and ability 
of their party leaders.‘ But other Democrats, bewildered and dis- 
spirited by the open quarrel between the President and Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, were by 1859 deserting the party 
of their fathers in droves. “If Mr. Buchanan is ever to have his 
eyes opened . . . to see what the people of his own State think 
of his party,” declared the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, “now 
must be the time.”?* 

The obvious strategy of the Opposition was to attract all the 
disillusioned into their ranks. “Republicans and Americans,” the 
Harrisburg Telegraph hopefully asserted, “disagreeing on some 
minor matters, will come together .. . [united by] their unqualified 
hostility to free-trade and the spread of slavery.”** If they could 
take advantage of the new anti-slavery sentiment with which the 
rank-and-file northern voters were increasingly preoccupied; if 
they could persuade northern merchants that their future trade 
lay more with the West than with the South; and if they could 
play upon the mounting distrust of the Democratic Party’s sub- 
servience to southern interests, the Opposition’s chances for vic- 
tory throughout the North appeared exceedingly bright." 

In Pennsylvania the “People’s Party” moved early to achieve 
this unity.?> The most formidable obstacle to realizing this objective 
was the simmering feud between Simon Cameron and Andrew G. 
Curtin, dating from their bitter contest for a seat in the United 
States Senate in 1855. A modus vivendi was effected, however, at 
the Republican state convention at Harrisburg on February 22, 
when the delegates were induced to endorse Cameron for the 


4 Davis, op. cit., 70. A. K. McClure says “there never was a party with 
abler leadership than had the Democrats of Pennsylvania when the campaign 
of 1860 was about to be opened.” See McClure’s Old Time Notes of Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1905), I, 424. 

* October 12, 1859. 

* February 21, 1860. 

“Roy F. Nichols, The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 
1948), 344-345. 

* The “People’s Party” was an euphemism used in eastern Pennsylvania 
where Republicanism was too closely associated in the popular mind with the 
anti-slavery radicalism of “Seward & Company.” See Davis, op. cil., 50. 
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presidency and nominate Curtin for governor.’® That this was a wa\ 
sound tactical move the editors of all political persuasions recog- its 
nized. The Republican press described the arrangement as reflect- cha 
ing “the genius of the Pennsylvania Opposition party: . . Fo: 
moderation,” and hailed Curtin’s nomination as “fortuitous.’’! foe: 
Democratic newspapers scoffed at Republican claims of party unity : 
behind a Cameron-Curtin ticket, and reported deep dissatisfaction tion 
among the Opposition rank-and-file. They widely reprinted the nat 
Pittsburgh Commercial Journal’s criticisms of a convention dom- tio 
inated by “one man’s political ambition.’”” Unity was impossible, cré 
Democratic editors agreed, in an assemblage “made up of every to 
shade, stripe, and hue.” Indeed, Curtin’s selection by this crew col 
proved only that he was as corrupt as everyone knew Cameron wi 
to be.?§ tu 
Political interest soon was transferred to the Democratic state pa 
convention at Reading on February 29. Most of the gubernatorial 
aspirants to be considered were from western Pennsylvania, in- fo 
cluding Henry D. Foster of Westmoreland County.’® After some m 
maneuvering, Foster was unanimously named to make the race m 
for the governor’s chair. This was a happy choice for Pennsylvania sy 
Democrats in that Foster was on record with a number of state- tit 
ments favorable to the protective tariff principle. His reputation A 
for rectitude and his great ability inspired optimism among Demo- i) 
cratic journalists. “We can work with a hearty good will” for P 
Foster, “who will command the vote of every Democrat of the e: 
State as well as thousands of conservative citizens.”: Another edi- _ 
tor had no misgivings whatever: “With such a leader and with I 
a harmonious, firm, and united party who can doubt the result ?’”?° i 
Even John W. Forney’s Philadelphia Press, now straddling a it 


‘© Newspaper editors played a prominent role in this arrangement. Alex- t 
ander Cummings, Jr., of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, spoke for the 
Cameron group, while A. K. McClure labored for the Curtin cause. See I 
McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 396-398. 
“ Harrisburg Telegraph, February 24, 1860; Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, February 24, 1860. 
** Pittsburgh Daily Post, February 25, 1860; Harrisburg Patriot and 
Union, February 28, 1869; Bedford Gazette, March 2, 1860; Gettysburg 
Compiler, March 5, 1860. 
* Davis, op. cit., 70-73. See also C. M. Myers, “The Influence of Western 
Pennsylvania in the Campaign of 1860,” Western Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History, XXIV (1941), 234. 
” Harrisburg Patriot and Union, March 3, 1860; Pittsburgh Daily Post, | 
March 2, 1860; Gettysburg Compiler, March 19, 1860. 
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wavering and blurred borderline between Republicanism and 
its nominal Democratic affiliation, saw in Foster “a man of high 
character, superior talents, and extensive political experience.” 
Foster and Curtin, continued the Press, “will find in each other 
feemen worthy of their steel.”*! 

Although Republican editors recognized that Foster’s nomina- 
tion represented “more wisdom in the selection of their Guber- 
natorial candidate than is usually manifested by State Conven- 
tions,” they criticized his silence on the issues dividing the Demo- 
cratic Party. According to one, he was merely “a sort of alkaloid 
to bring together the oils and acids of his party.” The Reading 
convention was “a cowardly affair,” which had nominated a man 
who “having no fixed principles of his own . . . can very profitably 
turn his attention to the task of convincing the factions of his 
party. ”"** 

The Pennsylvania gubernatorial campaign of 1860 was not 
fought on state issues. Indeed, state issues had been dormant for 
most of the preceding decade—a fact which partially explains the 
meteoric rise of the American, or Know Nothing, Party in Penn- 
sylvania during the 1850’s. The record and platforms of the na- 
tional parties were the primary factors shaping public attitudes. 
An increasingly pro-tariff state, Pennsylvania presented a golden 
opportunity to the Republicans since the long-standing anti- 
protectionist course of their rivals made Democratic candidates 
exceedingly vulnerable. Years later James G. Blaine recalled that 
“on the other issues of the party [Republicans] had been hope- 


lessly beaten, but the moment hostility to slave labor . . . became 
identified with protected labor in Pennsylvania, the party was 
inspired with new hope . . . indeed, new life.”** 


Aware of the vote-catching appeal embodied in the protective 
tariff idea, both state party conventions had called for “‘adequate 
protection” for Pennsylvania manufacturing interests. Curtin’s 
prospects were bolstered by the fact that he came from a family 
of ironmongers. In contrast Foster faced the problem of “guilt 


™ March 12, 1860. 

“Greensburg Herald, March 7, 1860; Harrisburg Telegraph, March 2, 
1860. 

* Twenty Years in Congress, I, 204-205. Republican campaign strategy 
throughout the North was to subordinate the slavery issue in those areas 
where “local interests” carried more weight. See James G. Randall, Civil 
IVar and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), 180-181. 
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by association.” An able man, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
described him, yet “as long as he acts with a party in favor of 
free trade he is opposed to the best interests of Pennsylvania.’ 
Republican journals were quick to seize on Foster’s vulnerability 
on this score and they never let up. As the candidate who held 
aloft the banners of “Free Trade and Slave Labor,” Foster was 
compared unfavorably with Curtin, “a faithful and uncompromising 
champion of Freedom and Home Industry.”** 

The Democratic press fought an uphill battle in its effort to 
persuade Pennsylvania voters that adequate protection would come 
only through Democratic success at the polls. The York Gazette 
drew its own contrast, pointing to Foster’s preoccupation at Wash- 
ington where, the editor said, he was striving to get congressional 
support for a tariff bill while Curtin toured Pennsylvania spread- 
ing divisive doctrines in behalf of “niggerism and ‘the Nigger.’ ”’** 
Even Buchanan’s stalwart administration spokesman in Phila- 
delphia, The Pennsylvanian, evinced tenderness on the subject, 
and its editor penned a strong indictment of southern leadership 
of the party: 


Much of the sectional feeling . . . has its origins in the 
stubborn opposition of the small fry Southern politicians 
in Congress to the idea of protecting national industry, 
while at the same time they are clamoring for protection 
to the interests of slave labor.2? 


3ut Democratic protestations that their party favored a protec- 
tive tariff were undercut by the failure of the Morrill Tariff Bill 
to get through the Democratically controlled Senate in May.*$ 
This was grist for the Republican partisan mill. Buchanan, as a 
native Pennsylvanian they argued, should have lent his support 
to the measure. “Either he has not a particle of influence with his 


“September 27, 1860. For the strength of protectionist sentiment in 
Pennsylvania see Emerson D. Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860 
(New York, 1911), 198, and Malcolm R. Eiselen, The Rise of Pennsylvania 
Protectionism (Philadelphia, 1932), 255-256. 

© Harrisburg Telegraph, March 8, 1860. 

* Cited in Gettysburg Compiler, June 11, 1860. 

~ May 14, 1860. See also Reading Gazette, May 14, 1860. 

*8 One student believes the bill was introduced, not with the expectation of 
its being passed, but to get votes in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. See 
R. H. Luthin, “Abraham Lincoln and the Tariff,” American Historical 
Review, XL (1944), 612. 
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party,” one editor announced, “or he is the most insincere and 
treacherous man ever placed in power.” “What hope,” another 
Opposition journal asked, “can the friends of Tariff have in a 
Senate controlled by the same element which laughed down the 
tariff position at Charleston?” 

Even though the tariff question overshadowed others in Penn- 
sylvania,®°° many editors were well aware of the emotional over- 
tones associated with the slavery issue. A perusal of their columns 
reveals that they expended about as much printer’s ink on this 
problem as on the tariff. For more than three years Buchanan’s 
Kansas policy had stirred up bitter debate in the newspapers and 
was alienating many Democratic voters.*? Yet the Keystone State 
was hardly abolitionist-ridden. Republicans went to some lengths 
to disavow sympathy with the anti-slavery radicals, perhaps in 
fear that their hoped-for sources of campaign cash would run 
dry.6* Morton McMichael’s Philadelphia North American shook 
an editorial finger at the delegates soon to gather at the Republican 
national convention at Chicago. 


We tell the convention . . . squarely, roundly, and in 
every other shape that means earnestness, that their 
candidate cannot carry the State of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania . . . on an anti-slavery issue only, Fre- 
mont proved that.** 


The presence of many anti-slavery radicals within Republican 
ranks gave color to Democratic charges that the Opposition party 
was abolitionized. The Pittsburgh Daily Post denounced Hinton 
R. Helper’s vehement anti-slavery tract, The Impending Crisis, 
and castigated the Republicans for circulating it as a political 
textbook. The attempt of Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives to force John Sherman of Ohio on the South as Speaker of 
the House was, in the editor’s opinion, a deliberate effort to 


* Philadelphia North American, June 9, 1960; Pittsburgh Gazette, May 7, 
1860. 

® Eiselen, op. cit., 255. See also Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, May 22, 
1860, and Philadelphia Press, June 6, 1860. 

See the author’s “Kansas and Popular Sovereignty in Pennsylvania 

Newspapers, 1856-1860,” Pennsylvania History, XIV (1947), 77-93. 

© Philip S. Foner (op. cit., 169-170) says New Yorke merchants, the chief 
of these sources, were equally repelled by Republican radicalism and Demo- 
cratic pettifogging in Congress. 
® March 30, 1860. 
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infuriate the southerners.** The Republican press, a Democratic 
opponent charged, supports Lincoln but “ignores the Slavery 
question entirely, like the manager who advertised the play of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted.”** 

Democratic embarrassment at their intra-party schism was ac- 
centuated by the events which transpired at their national con- 
vention held at Charleston in May. Although the Douglas delegates 
outnumbered their rivals, they lacked the requisite two-thirds 
majority for nominating the Illinois Senator. When William L. 
Yancey of Alabama led a bolt against the adopted pro-Douglas 
platform the split was complete. Most Democrats in the state 
were overwhelmingly in favor of Douglas’ nomination as “the one 
Democratic candidate whom the Republicans fear.” They con- 
sidered his “long public services, his extensive experience and un- 
doubted ability, his remarkable industry, strict integrity and per- 
fect knowledge of the affairs of Government” sufficient to carry 
the northern states.** 

But Buchanan had his journalistic backers. The Pennsylvanian 
deplored the tendency to place “blind devotion to men” above 
“adherence to principle.” In the view of another editor, Douglas’ 
sponsorship of the controversial Kansas and Nebraska Bill in 1854 
counted against him, since it was “the source of all the slavery 
agitation since that period.” His bitter hostility to the President 
“and his extraordinary departure from Democratic usages” made 
it impossible for Democrats to give him their support.*? Republican 
editors in their turn gleefully explained that at Charleston “the 
South was too strong on the one hand, and the partisans of 
Douglas too indiscreet and windy in their zeal on the other.” One 
Opposition editor saw in the debacle at Charleston a lesson for 
the Republicans soon to convene at Chicago. Under no conditions, 
he asserted, could the Republican delegates afford to name a can- 
didate whose chief appeal was sectional.** 


* January 18, 1860. 

® Harrisburg Patriot and Union, cited in the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, September 18, 1860. 

*® Berks County Democrat, cited in Philadelphia Press, October 26, 1859; 
Pittsburgh Daily Post, February 28, 1860. 

* The Pennsylvanian, June 25, 1860; Wilkes Barre Luserne Union, July 
18, 1860; Lewistown True Democrat, May 15, 1860. 

8 Philadelphia North American, May 4, 1860; Huntingdon Journal and 
American, May 9, 1860. 
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In June the Douglas Democrats of the nation held a meeting 
at Baltimore to place the name of the Illinois Senator before the 
electorate. While administration journals sniffed, and Opposition 
editors scoffed at the divided Democracy “shivering in the wind 
and lamenting,” the majority of Pennsylvania Democratic editors 
hailed Douglas as “the great representative man of the age among 
American Democracy.” An upstate editor of Democratic persuasion 
put his finger on the party’s dilemma: “Language fails us ad- 
equately to express our deep and heart-felt sorrow because of the 
present divided condition of the old time-honored Democracy.”*® 

In the meantime the political scene in Pennsylvania revealed 
Simon Cameron laboring assiduously to control the state’s Re- 
publican delegation to the Chicago convention. The Erie Dispatch 
reported long before the campaign began that Cameron had secured 
the endorsement of four-fifths of the party press in Pennsylvania.*° 
The story of the part played by the Pennsylvania delegation in 
swinging the Chicago convention to Abraham Lincoln is too 
familiar to require retelling here. Lincoln’s managers had paved 
the way for this development by publicizing their candidate’s merits 
in the state during the previous year. “Is there any man who 
could suit Pennsylvania better?” Joseph Medill had asked of 
Pennsylvania Republicans early in 1859. Jesse Fell, an early Lin- 
coln backer, saw to it that a Lincoln autobiographical sketch ap- 
peared in the Chester County Times, from which it was widely 
reprinted.* 

Pennsylvania’s party press divided sharply on partisan lines in 
its reaction to Lincoln’s nomination at Chicago. Republican jour- 
nals greeted him as a “Henry Clay Whig,” and an “advocate of 
Protection to American industry,” a man “who can make rails 
and maul Democrats.” He was “the idol of the Northwest” who 

*® Pittsburgh Dispatch, June 28, 1860; Pittsburgh Daily Post, June 25, 
1860; Gettysburg Compiler, July 2, 1860. “The Douglas and Breckinridge 
men,” wrote Horace Greeley, “would give it [Pennsylvania] to us to spite 
each other.” Cited in R. H. Luthin, “Pennsylvania and Lincoln’s Rise to the 
Presidency,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, LXVII 
(1943), 78. 

* Lee F. Crippen, Simon Cameron: Ante-Bellum Years (Oxford, Ohio, 
1942), 206. Among the early pro-Cameron newspapers were the Pittsburgh 
Gasette, Harrisburg Telegraph, Greensburg Herald, Lancaster Examiner, 
and Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“ Luthin, “Pennsylvania and Lincoln’s Rise to the Presidency,” of. cit., 


63. Monaghan, op. cit., 140. This sketch was employed to emphasize Lin- 
coln’s Quaker antecedents. 
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will sweep that section while his running mate, Hannibal Hamlin 
of Maine will take care of the New England vote.*? Although 
Cameron, as one editor observed, was the first choice of Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans, he predicted that Lincoln would certainly carry 
the state in November. Another reported that only two or three 
of the Opposition papers in Pennsylvania opposed Lincoln’s nom- 
ination while 159 had raised his name to their mastheads.** All 
in all, Republicans throughout the nation and in Pennsylvania were 
able to close ranks behind a single presidential nominee. 

Democratic journalists moved quickly to identify the Chicago 
nominee with the radical branch of his party. “A ultra of the 
ultraist kind on abolition . . . his speeches show sentiments more 
dangerous than any ever enunciated by Seward.” How could he 
swear to support the constitution, another anti-Lincoln journal 
wondered, if he disregards the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Dred Scott case? He was “a Black Republican of the Seward 
‘irrepressible conflict’ stamp.’’** To expose Lincoln’s basic radical- 
ism “we need only to quote from these harangues (the house 
divided speech and others).’’** Forney’s Press, however, saw in 
Lincoln’s nomination a warning to Democrats to unite behind 
Douglas, “else Mr. Lincoln will sweep Illinois, Indiana, and the 
whole North-West.’’*° 

In the newspaper debate which followed, Douglas appears to 
have received more columnar space in the press of the nation 
than did any of the three other candidates‘? Without adequate 
financial backing, he tried desperately to woo Pennsylvania voters 
with a tardy endorsement of the protective tariff.** His newspaper 
supporters argued that Buchanan’s candidate, Breckinridge, repre- 


* Reading Journal, cited in Pittsburgh Gasette, May 22, 1860; Huntingdon 
Journal and American, May 23, 1860; Pittsburgh Journal, cited in Robert 
S. Harper, Lincoln and the Press (New York, 1951), 56: 

*® Harrisburg Telegraph, May 21, 1860; Pittsburgh Gazette, June 5, 1860. 
Other Lincoln enthusiasts included the Lancaster Express, Gettysburg 
Sentinel, and Altoona Tribune, although the Tribune (May 24, 1860) con- 
sidered Hamlin the better man. 

“Lebanon Advertiser, May 23, 1850; Carlisle American Volunteer, May 
24, 30, 1860; Gettysburg Compiler, May 21, 1860. 

© Philadelphia Evening Journal, cited in Harper, op. cit., 57. The Evening 
Journal was a Know Nothing organ that eventually endorsed the Constitu- 
tional Union ticket of John Bell and Edward Everett. 

* Cited in Harper, op. cit., 57. 

* Fite, op. cit., 205. 

8 Luthin, “Pennsylvania and Lincoln’s Rise to the Presidency,” of. cit., 77. 
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sented southern sectionalism and that the Republicans represented 
northern sectionalism, “while the National [Douglas] Democracy 
was trying to elect a President for the whole Union.’*® The Phila- 
delphia North American, whose commercial orientation had won 
for it the nickname of “Philadelphia’s counting-house organ,” held 
for Lincoln on the grounds that only he could be elected outside 
the House of Representatives and that a prolonged and bitter 
struggle in that body could serve only to further exacerbate sec- 
tional feeling and disturb “economic tranquility.”®° 

Neither Republicans nor Democrats welcomed the advent of the 
Constitutional Union Party into the 1860 campaign. Although the 
party held a state convention at Lancaster in April, it failed to 
nominate a gubernatorial candidate, preferring apparently to rely 
on its national ticket to draw the conservative vote. Without an 
effective state organization it had little chance for success, although 
the North American’s Morton McMichael had entertained a hope 
that the Republicans at Chicago might accept John Bell, its presi- 
dential nominee, as a compromise candidate.*' After Alexander 
Cummings, Jr., withdrew as editor of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin in the spring of 1860, that journal flirted for a brief time 
with the Constitutional Unionists. Eventually, however, the Eve- 
ning Bulletin joined the Lincoln camp.** Republican newspapers 
dismissed the Bell-Everett state convention as consisting merely 
of “self-appointed members . . . representing a few disgruntled 
politicians.” The Democrats admitted that the Lancaster assembly 
was “harmonious and dignified,” but also regarded it as “fos- 
siliferous.”** 

Pennsylvania Democrats were not blind to the need for some 
semblance of party unity if they were to prevail in the October 
elections. Consequently, the Democratic State Committee met in 
Philadelphia on July 2 and recommended that the party faithful 
act as a unit in the state and local contests. With respect to the 

“” Pittsburgh Daily Post, November 2, 1860. 

” November 6, 1860. 

* Davis, op. cit., 95. See also correspondence of James E. Harvey to John 
Bell, August 6, 1860, Polk-Yeatman Collection, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 

* Luthin, The First Lincoln Campaign, 202. 

% Pittsburgh Gazette, May 16, 1860; Pittsburgh Daily Post, May 12, 1860; 
The Pennsylvanian, May 11, 1860; Bedford Gazette, May 18, 1860. The 


Bell-Everett party, says Allan Nevins (op. cit., II, 262) “had intellectual 
distinction and inspired general respect, but no enthusiasm.” 
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national campaign, the Committee proposed that Democrats sup- 
port the electoral ticket already chosen at Reading in February; 
that this ticket be given either to Douglas or Breckinridge, depend- 
ing on which could be elected in the electoral college ; and if neither 
could be so chosen Pennsylvania’s electoral vote be divided between 
them in ratio to their popular vote in the state. This naturally 
presupposed that the Democrats would carry Pennsylvania.** 

At first the party press was skeptical of this plan. The Pitts- 
burgh Daily Post insisted that only a state convention could make 
such a decision.®® Other Douglas organs balked in the belief that 
such a compromise would constitute an acknowledgment of “the 
right of a factious minority to dictate their own terms of coopera- 
tion.” James Buchanan thereupon threw what influence he had 
behind the proposal : 


The main object of all good Democrats [Buchanan 
wrote] whether belonging to one or the other wing of 
our unfortunate division, is to defeat the election of the 
Republican candidates; and I shall never oppose any 
honest course calculated to accomplish this object.*® 


The obstacle over which this fusion movement foundered was 
John W. Forney and his Philadelphia Press. From first to last this 
influential journal would have no truck with compromise. “No true 
friend of Douglas, in Pennsylvania or elsewhere, can touch an 
electoral ticket which contains upon it the single name of a Breck- 
inridge Disunionist,” declared the Press.** Douglas himself did 
not favor fusion movements, and from this Forney may have taken 
his cue. But when this was reported the Pittsburgh Daily Post 
rejoined that neither Douglas nor Forney knew what was best 
for Pennsylvania Democrats.** 

Forney’s refusal to join in the common cause against Lincoln 
was probably based on more devious reasons than mere hostility 
to the Breckinridge ticket. Since his election in January, 1860, as 
Clerk of the House at Washington by a coalition of Republicans 


™ Davis, op. cit., 107-108. Similar proposals were made in New York and 
New Jersey. 
5 July 4, 18, 1860. 
*° Cited in Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 12, 1860. 
* Cited in Luthin, The First Lincoln Campaign, 204. 
* September 9, 1860. 
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and anti-Lecompton Democrats, he had been savagely assailed in 
the Democratic press. They blamed the crushing defeat in the 1859 
state elections on Forney’s break with the Buchanan administra- 
tion, and his selection to this clerkship, they stated, was in line 
with the usual Republican principle—‘the greater the fraud the 
greater the honor.” As the property of the Republican party “he 
will prove a useful instrument as long as he is well rewarded.” 
Appeals were made to Philadelphia merchants to repudiate the 
advertising columns of the Press lest it lose them their southern 
trade.®® It is, therefore, hardly surprising that Forney could not 
at this time easily cooperate with his furious editorial critics. 

At all events, the Press published the Douglas National Com- 
mittee’s call for a meeting of all-out Douglas supporters at Harris- 
burg to decide upon a course of action. This convention ratified 
Foster’s nomination, but called for a reconsideration of the pro- 
posed fusion ticket. Not completely discouraged by the intran- 
sigeance of the die-hard Douglasites, the Democratic State Com- 
mittee reconvened at Cresson on August 9, offered a modification 
of the proposal made at Philadelphia five weeks earlier, and hope- 
fully urged Pennsylvania Democrats to give the fusion ticket their 
wholehearted support.°° 

Anxiously grabbing at straws, most Democratic editors accepted 
the “Cresson Compromise.” “We shall sustain it,” James P. Barr 
declared, “because we believe it will bring out the largest Demo- 
cratic vote which the State ever cast.” He pleaded with hard-shelled 
Douglasites “to bury their pride of opinion and personal pref- 
erence and go heart and hand for the common cause.” But such 
inducements failed to impress Forney. He shortly published in 
the Press a report that straight-out Douglas men had formed their 
own electoral ticket and in a long editorial he urged Democrats 
to support it. 

The widening gap between Forney and his erstwhile party col- 

* Harrisburg Patriot and Union, February 4, 1860; Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, January 4, 1860; Pittsburgh Daily Post, February 10, 1860. 

™ Davis, op. cit., 110-112. This arrangement would permit Pennsylvania’s 
presidential electors, if the Democrats won the state, to cast their vote “for 
any man running for President claiming to be a Democrat,” or for whichever 
Democrat carried the state. 

“t Philadelph'a Press, September 12, 1860. The Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle explained that straight-out Douglas men resented the dictation 


of Senator William Bigler “through his organ [the Patriot and Union] 
at Harrisburg long before the Committee met.” See issue of August 10, 1860. 
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leagues, even the moderate Douglas adherents, is reflected in the th 
vigorous assaults made upon him in the columns of Barr’s Daily % 
Post. Forney’s course, Barr charged, was dictated by his effort th 
to purchase a seat in the United States Senate with Republican be 
assistance. He was merely fulfilling his contract with the Black di 
Republicans by serving the Lincoln candidacy. “No true friend of tc 
Douglas,” the Daily Post insisted, “can favor what is in fact a 

Bolter’s ticket.” There is considerable evidence that Barr cor- bs 
rectly assessed the meaning of Forney’s stubborn refusal to accept h 
the compromise. Years later the editor of the Press admitted “ 
as much. : 


Devoid of vote-getting state issues and overshadowed by the 
national contest, Pennsylvania’s gubernatorial compaign soon 
descended to a shabby discussion of personalities. James Buchanan 
had the unhappy experience of seeing himself pilloried as a cor- . 
ruptionist and pro-slavery instrument, not only by the Opposition P 
press but by the majority of his own party journals.®* Perhaps the 
most damaging blows to his prestige were the revelations of the t 
Covode Committee, headed by a Pennsylvania Republican con- 
gressman. In March this congressional body began an investiga- 
tion into charges of corruption within the Buchanan administra- 
tion. Enough was disclosed to show that Buchanan or his 
subordinates had subsidized with government printing contracts 
two of his Philadelphia newspaper supporters, the Argus and The 
Pennsylvanian.** Forney himself testified before the Committee 
that contracts were denied him when he refused to endorse the 
President’s Kansas policy.® 

Democratic editors loyal to Buchanan squirmed under the 
charges. While Forney’s Press asserted that the disclosures justified 
its editorial policy since 1857, others attributed the investigation 

> “personal malignity” and the Republican principle of “set a 1 
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““T had done my utmost to elect him [Lincoln] . .. by the only way in 
my power,” wrote Forney in 1881, “and that was by supporting the straight 
Douglas electoral ticket in Pennsylvania.” See Forney’s Anecdotes of Public 
Men (New York, 1873-1881), II, 421-422. 

The decline and eventual collapse of The Pennsylvanian indicates the 
waning strength of Buchanan in the state. None of the prominent newspapers 
in Lancaster County, Buchanan’s home, supported his candidate for the 
presidency in 1860. Cale, op. cit., 226. 

Fite, op. cit., 134-135. 

®Luthin, “The Democratic Split During Buchanan’s Administration,” 
Pennsylvania History, XI (1944), 22. 
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thief to watch a thief.” This “Smelling Committee” illustrated 
“the depths to which partisan malignity can descend.”** Never- 
theless, the Covode Committee’s report became “the political text- 
book of the Republican Party” in Pennsylvania and Democrats re- 
doubled their efforts to see to it that John Covode was not returned 
to Congress.** 

Republican prospects mounted as Democratic embarrassment in- 
creased. “The Democracy is scattered like sheep without a shep- 
herd,” grumbled one Democratic editor. Another blamed the dis- 
couraging prospect on platforms. “Before platforms were thought 
of,” he wrote, “the party was always united and triumphant.’ 
Foster’s anomalous position as the gubernatorial candidate of a 
divided party provided his opponents with a golden opportunity. 
Even though they admitted that he was personally honest and 
sincere, they predicted that “his easy and confiding nature would 
place him in the hands of selfish men,” like perhaps Senator Wil- 
liam Bigler who was charged with bringing in a $100,000 “corrup- 
tion fund” to buy Pennsylvania votes.°° 

Desperate Democratic editors levelled a barrage of vituperation 
and invective on Andrew G. Curtin. He was labelled “a barroom 
politician who has few superiors . . . as a teller of smutty an- 
ecdotes.”” He regarded Pennsylvania Germans as “thick skulled.” 
Even the religious issue was invoked, albeit with disarming in- 
consistency. One anti-Curtin editor declared that the Republican 
nominee’s sole claim to prominence was in the fact that he was 
“pitch-forked into public notoriety by the Know Nothing or- 
ganization in 1854,” while another reported a story that he was 
secretly an Irish Catholic “with many priests as blood relatives.”"° 
The Curtin press vigorously denied these charges, and warned 


® Pittsburgh Daily Post, March 13, 1860; Gettysburg Compiler, April 9, 
1860; Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 20, 1860; Lebanon Advertiser, 
June 20, 1860. 

™ McClure, Old Time Notes, I, 393; Myers, op. cit., 244. 

* Lewistown True Democrat, May 4, 1860; Wilkes-Barre Luserne Union, 
May 2, 1860. 

° Shippensburg News, July 21, 1860; Pittsburgh Gazette, September 20, 
1860. 

Gettysburg Compiler, March 26, 1860; Pittsburgh Daily Post, March 9, 
1860; Lebanon Advertiser, August 29, 1860. Although the charge of Know 
Nothingism had more substance as far as Curtin was concerned, it was the 
“Irish Catholic” accusation that bothered the Republicans. A. K. McClure 
thought enough of it to obtain an affidavit from the Presbyterian minister 
who had baptized Curtin. See Old Time Notes, II, 421. 
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that if the Democrats did not put a stop to such slander ‘‘a volume 
of rich exposures about his [Foster’s] private affairs and pecuniary 
transactions” would be forthcoming. Roman Catholic priests, one 
editor assured his readers, were denouncing Curtin to ‘their flocks 
as a bitter enemy of the Church.” 

Despite the earnest protestations of Pennsylvania Democrats to 
the contrary, as the state campaign drew to a close defeat stared 
them in the face. On the eve of the balloting their newspapers 
were divided into three mutually hostile camps. Some, like The 
Pennsylvanian, still bore aloft the Buchanan-Breckinridge banner, 
although it had supported the Cresson fusion arrangement. Others, 
like the Pittsburgh Daily Post, fought the good fight for Douglas 
while denouncing Breckinridge and Lincoln with equal impartiality. 
\ distinct minority, like Forney’s Press, sniped away incessantly 
at the administration. Scornful Republican organs endeavored to 
add to Democratic bewilderment with regular reports of “sell- 
outs” on the part of the “Split Tailed Democracy.” 

The results of the October elections spelled disaster for Demo- 
crats of whatever faction. So impressive were the Opposition vic- 
tories that the Pittsburgh Gazette was impelled to warn of Re- 
publican over-confidence in the remainder of the campaign.”? In 
addition to Curtin’s unprecedented 32,000 majority, the Repub- 
licans captured eighteen of the twenty-five congressional seats, 
ten of the twelve contests for the state Senate, and seventy-one 
of the 100 seats in the state House of Representatives.” It is 
unlikely, however, that Democratic division was the sole ex- 
planation for Republican success. Eighteen-sixty merely culminated 
a five-year trend of Democratic ineptitude in the face of Opposition 
youth and zeal. 

Democratic editorial post mortems credited Forney with respon- 
sibility for their party’s catastrophe. The Press “lays down the law 
for straight out Douglasism in Pennsylvania [which] . . . is Lin- 
colnism in disguise,” The Pennsylvanian charged. The Lebanon 
Advertiser was perhaps more perspicacious, blaming the outcome 
on voter mistrust of Democratic tariff promises, a general belief 
that the party was pro-slavery, and “bribes of land and homes 

™ Pittsburgh Dispatch, September 14, 1860; Greensburg Herald, September 
12, 1860; Pittsburgh Gazette, August 28, 1860. 


ax October 22, 1860. 


® Davis, op. cit., 131. 
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held out to the ignorant.”"* Forney was ready with his own 
explanation : 


Nearly everything calculated to promote General 
Foster’s election was left undone, and nearly everything 
which the [state] Committee could possibly do to secure 
his defeat was faithfully attended to. The campaign was 
characterized by inefficiency, imbecility, and stupid 
blundering. 


l‘oster himself was not blameless, continued the Press, since his 
silence on the national candidates and issues had won him cordial 
support “in no section of the Democratic party.” 

Philadelphia had gone Democratic by a few hundred votes, a 
fact from which Democrats drew some solace and led the North 
[merican to complain that “our dear city is at odds with the true 
interests of herself, the state, and the nation.”"® But the October 
results took much of the steam out of the presidential race in 
Pennsylvania. “We never saw an election for even ward officers,” 
one Philadelphia newspaper reported, “that excited so little in- 
terest."** Democrats were naturally disheartened. “If the Demo- 
cratic and conservative vote . . . when generally united could not 
elect Foster,” a Pittsburgh editor sadly observed, “it seems hope- 
less to attempt to defeat Lincoln in the State in November.”** At 
the other end of the commonwealth, The Pennsylvanian was not 
yet ready to throw in the towel. “It is all a mistake to suppose that 
. .. because she [Pennsylvania] elected Curtin governor she must 
necessarily go for Lincoln in the presidential contest.”"® In an 
effort to rally flagging spirits an upstate weekly appealed to Demo- 
crats. “If our success was certain, we might spare your vote, but 
under the circumstances,” the editor urged, “we need it and 
must have it.’’°° Most Pennsylvanians, however, would have agreed 
with Douglas, who on hearing of the impressive Republican vic- 


“The Pennsylvanian, October 11, 1860; Lebanon Advertiser, October 17, 
1860. 

* Philadelphia Press, October 10, 13, 1860. 

* Philadelphia North American, October 13, 1860. 

* Cited in J. T. Scharf and Thompson Westcott, History of Philadelphia 
( Philadelphia, 1884), I, 737. 

*S Pittsburgh Daily Post, October 15, 1860. 

* October 12, 1860. 
“ Gettysburg Compiler, October 22, 1860. 
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tories in Pennsylvania and Indiana, summed up the situation 
succinctly: “Mr. Lincoln is the next President.”** 

That Lincoln might improve on the Curtin majority was con- 
sidered likely, but even Republicans were astonished at the 60,000 
vote margin which he polled. After the intense battle for the state 
offices, Lincoln’s vote came almost as an anti-climax. A con- 
temporary evaluation of the significance of the outcome probably 
hits as close to the truth as has later commentary. In a post- 
election editorial in November the Philadelphia North American 
denied that “it is either a triumph of the north over the south, or 
of any sectional aspect of the slavery question.” The dominating 
factor, said the North American, was “the purpose to change .. . 
and to purge and purify the whole political machinery of govern- 
ment.” Pennsylvania, particularly, “demanded that the principle 
of protecting American industry should be recognized and avowed.” 
This was the question which “entered largely into our local con- 
test, and was everywhere avowed.” Finally: 


There is a vast difference between . . . the candidate 
for the Presidency and the President of the Union. One 
represents the party, the other a nation in its unity and 
without regard to section.®* 


Disheartened and disgruntled Democrats, North, South, and in 
Pennsylvania might draw what comfort they could from such re- 
assurances. Perhaps few Pennsylvanians of either party were 
aware, however, that the 1860 election was to mark the beginning 
of a long period of political drought for Democrats in this state. 


“ Cited in Nevins, op. cii., II, 295. 
® November 7, 1860. 








NOR LONG REMEMBER: 
LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


By Hersert L. Carson* 


ie THIS centennial year of the Civil War, we Americans pause 
to consider that terrible conflict and its results. One of the 
most decisive battles of the war resulted in a Union victory at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Probably the most famous words spoken 
during the war were those with which Abraham Lincoln dedicated 
the cemetery at Gettysburg. Let us pause a moment to remember 
the circumstances of that momentous day and the simple greatness 
of the man and of his brief speech. 


July 4, 1863, was unlike any other Independence Day. It was 
the eighty-seventh anniversary of independence for the Union, 
and it was also the day which saw halted the powerful advance of 
Robert E. Lee’s troops into northern territory. After three days 
of bitter fighting at Gettysburg, the Confederate forces were in 
retreat. The battle had cost both sides a total of approximately 
53,000 men (including those killed, wounded, or taken prisoner), 
with the toll falling most heavily upon the South. After Gettysburg, 
the North never again had to fear a Confederate invasion. The 
fortunes of war, hereafter, were with the Union. 

Because of the necessities of the battle, neither side had had 
time to give its dead proper burial. Many corpses still were ex- 
posed on the ridges and in the valleys where they had fallen dur- 
ing the fighting. Some dead who had been given a hasty burial 
were later disinterred by ploughing farmers. The earth over many 
of the bodies was not sufficient to cover them completely. David 
Wills wrote, “arms and legs, and sometimes heads, protrude, and 
my attention has been directed to several places where the hogs 
were actually rooting out the bodies and devouring them.’ Mr. 
Wills sought to improve this repulsive situation. 


*Dr. Carson is an Assistant Professor of Humanities at Ferris Institute in 
Big Rapids, Michigan. : < 

*John Russell Bartlett, The Soldiers’ National Cemetery at Gettysburg 
(Providence, 1874), 2. 
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A public-spirited man who later became a judge, David Wills 
had written Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania on July 24, 1863, 
calling attention to the need for proper burial and suggesting that 
Pennsylvania, in cooperation with other states, purchase ground 
at Gettysburg for purposes of burial and commemoration. Gov- 
ernor Curtin agreed to Mr. Wills’ plan, appointing him an agent 
of the state for the purpose of arranging an official memorial 
cemetery. Seventeen Union states joined Pennsylvania in bearing 
the costs of the new cemetery. The board of managers was com- 
posed of one representative from each state. David Wills of Get- 
tysburg was the Pennsylvania appointee, and acted as president 
until 1871 when the title to the cemetery was given to the federal 
government. 

Acting as Governor Curtin’s agent, Mr. Wills began arrange- 
ments for ceremonies to consecrate the burial grounds. Accord- 
ingly, one of the foremost speakers of the time 
dent of Harvard University, and former vice-presidential candidate 
—Edward Everett, was invited to deliver the oration at the cere- 
monies, which were scheduled for October 23, 1863. Mr. Everett 
replied to Mr. Wills that he would be unable to speak, due to 
previous commitments. He also said that preparations for such an 
“occasion of great importance, not to be dismissed with a few 
sentimental or patriotic common-places,” would take more time 
than the October date allowed.? His letter concluded with the 
suggestion that the ceremonies be postponed until November 19, 
so that he could deliver the oration. Mr. Wills met this request. 

Having set back the dedication date to November, Mr. Wills 
continued the arrangements for the ceremony. As a formality, he 
issued printed invitations to the war governors of the loyal states, 
to local, state, and national public figures, to the cabinet, the Vice 
President, and the President. These invitations were in the form 
of circulars announcing the forthcoming ceremony. Mr. Lincoln 
received the same form as that sent “to the most obscure congress- 
man from Minnesota.”* To the surprise of the cemetery committee, 
the President accepted this impersonal invitation. 

Thus informed, Mr. Wills’ group was faced with a decision— 
should the President be invited to speak? The commissioners 





a scholar, presi- 


° Tbid., 5. 
® William E. Barton, Lincoln at Gettysburg (New York, 1950), 48. 
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pondered Mr. Lincoln’s ability to speak on such a serious occasion, 
wondering whether he would have time to prepare himself. Finally, 
feeling that the Chief Executive should decide for himself, the 
group had Mr. Wills invite the President to “formally set apart 
these grounds to their sacred use by a few appropriate remarks.’” 
Mr. Lincoln agreed to do so. 


November 19, 1863, began inauspiciously. It was a gloomy day, 
warm and humid. A rather gala procession from the town to the 
cemetery had been planned. Many of those scheduled to march, 
however, declined the honor, preferring to remain along the line 
of march to see the numerous dignitaries who were present or 
expected. Mr. Lincoln rode to the ceremony in a place of honor, 
right behind the military section of the procession. He was seated 
on a beautiful and spirited chestnut horse, which unfortunately was 
too small for his gangling figure. This contrast in size was further 
accentuated because Mr. Lincoln rode most of the way hunched 
in thought. The procession itself had been delayed because a crowd 
had surrounded the President when he first mounted. The cere- 
mony was further delayed by Mr. Everett's unexpectedly tardy 
arrival. (Possibly, he was still going over his notes for the speech 
when the ceremony was due to start.) Thus, the exercise began 
an hour late, at noon. 

The ceremony began with a prayer by the Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives, Thomas H. Stockton. During Mr. Stockton’s 
prayer, the sun came out and shone for the rest of the occasion. 
Mr. Stockton’s devotional (as measured by column print in the 
New York Times of November 20, 1863) was four times longer 
than the President’s address. Mr. Benjamin B. French, buildings’ 
officer for the government in Washington, then introduced Mr. 
Everett, the principal orator. Mr. Everett spoke for approximately 
two hours. His oration was an impressive and scholarly work 
which had been carefully prepared and rehearsed in advance. (A 
proof copy from a Boston newspaper was in Mr. Lincoln’s hands 
eleven days before the dedicatory services.°) After the main ora- 
tion, the Baltimore Glee Club sang an ode composed by Mr. 
French. The five stanzas of this ode contain 166 words; the Get- 


*Paul M. Angle, ed., The Lincoln Reader (New Brunswick, 1947), 444. 
5 Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, The War Years, Il (New York, 1939), 
455. 
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tysburg Address contains 270 words. In choral delivery, the ode 
probably took longer than the President’s talk. 

Finally, Ward Hill Lamon rose to introduce the President of the 
United States. Mr. Lincoln stood up, waited for the crowd noises 
to subside, and spoke his “few appropriate remarks.” 

It is at this point that fact begins to be clouded by fiction. The 
main circumstances concerning the Gettysburg Address—its prep- 
aration, mode of delivery, audience reception, and critical reaction 
—are lost in a mass of conflicting recollections by eye-witnesses 
(many of whom are otherwise reliable). Although the exact story 
may never be told, from the many reports a few truths emerge. 

Words similar to parts of the Gettysburg Address had appeared 
in previous speeches by Mr. Lincoln and in books he ‘is known to 
have read (e.g., extempore talk of July 7, 1863—“eighty-odd years 
since, on the fourth of July .. .” and Parson Weems’ ca. 1800 
Life of George Washington—“nation to whom, under God, they 
owed their liberties’). Moreover, despite the famous story about 
the long train ride from Washington and the speech written on 
the back of a brown paper envelope, it seems certain that Mr. 
Lincoln, in possession of Everett’s carefully prepared main oration 
and aware of the gravity of the occasion, had begun to prepare 
his remarks before the trip to Gettysburg. An autograph version 
of the address, on stationery of the executive mansion, is in the 
Library of Congress. This single page of writing ends with the 
words: 


It is rather for us the living to stand here 


“to stand here” is then lined over and the following words written 
above them: 


we here be dedica- 


Thus the page ends. This draft was written before the trip to 
Gettysburg. Furthermore, the man who introduced Mr. Lincoln 
at the ceremonies, Ward Hill Lamon, claims that the President 
read him the speech before they left for Gettysburg, expressing 
concern about its quality.® 

Rather than list other indications of advance preparation, it 
might be profitable to examine one of the probable reasons why 


° Tbid. 
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Mr. Lincoln went to Gettysburg. It seems that in the previous 
year Mr. Lincoln’s visit to the battlefield at Antietam had given 
rise to a nasty story. The President was accused of having acted 
with unbecoming levity during his visit.’ Reports were circulated 
that he and his party rode around the battlefield in an open car- 
riage, singing light songs and relating humorous stories. The 
ceremony at Gettysburg was an excellent opportunity for Mr. 
Lincoln to illustrate publicly his ability to act with decorum at a 
serious moment. Also, he may have hoped to regain public trust 
for the forthcoming election. Realizing this, and wishing to quell the 
cruel report of his behavior at Antietam, the President would un- 
doubtedly have prepared his remarks carefully. 

Having given consideration to his words, the Chief Executive 
was true to the spirit of Mr. Wills’ invitation to him—which asked 
only for “a few appropriate remarks.” How were they said? In 
all likelihood, Mr. Lincoln used the final draft he had copied that 
morning from previous preparations. This draft he pulled from his 
pocket before he rose to speak. He apparently did not need to 
refer to the paper, as his preparations had helped him to memorize 
it. The speech took less than five minutes (three minutes is a 
fair estimate). As usual, the President’s voice was high-pitched, 
carrying to the extremity of the crowd—estimated at fifteen thou- 
sand people, or more. After finishing, he returned to his seat. The 
rapidity with which his remarks were concluded most likely ac- 
counts for the conflicting stories that he used cards, read from 
yellow foolscap, spoke extempore, and so on. 

Even more confusing are the tales of how the audience received 
the Gettysburg Address. Did they applaud during it, after it, or not 
at all? Was there merely polite applause or a tremendous ovation? 
The stories differ on these questions. In order to receive a satis- 
factory answer, the ceremonies must be reconsidered. It was an 
unseasonably warm and rather humid day. The march, scheduled 
to begin at ten, was delayed an hour. Once begun, the procession 
proved to be disappointing. At the stands, bands had played for 
half an hour while awaiting Mr. Everett’s arrival. Before the 
ceremonies opened, the crowd was no doubt already tired; its 
excited interest giving way to fatigue and a polite pretense of 
attention. 


* Tbid., 459. 
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Mr. Stockton’s prayer began the ceremonies approximately at 
noon, probably taking twelve to fifteen minutes. How long Mr. 
French’s introduction of Mr. Everett took is not indicated, but 
the main oration consumed around two more hours. The ode took 
about five minutes. It is not known how long Mr. Lamon’s intro- 
duction of the President took. From this schedule, it is likely that 
the crowd had been waiting and listening for at least three hours 
when Mr. Lincoln arose. Most of the people were probably tired 
and almost certainly bored. The President’s appearance was greeted 
with applause and interested exclamation. He waited for the noise 
to subside before he spoke. 


Many of the thousands at Gettysburg were seeing and hearing 
Mr. Lincoin for the first time. They noted, as he first stood up, 
that his height had not been exaggerated. When he began to speak, 
they were surprised by the thin, high-pitched tones issuing from 
this big man. Although they could hear him, many jockeyed for 
position to get a closer view. Before the audience was completely 
settled, Mr. Lincoln said, “that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth,” and sat 
down. So short? Is it over? What did he say? The crowd won- 
dered. They had expected more. 

Is it any wonder that conflicting stories are told about the 
audience’s reception? Under these circumstances it is not unlikely 
that applause, delayed because no one was sure that the President 
was through, was scanty and scattered. There may have been 
applause during the speech, also of a minor nature. As to how the 
audience felt—most of them probably could not have repeated a 
single word the President said. But it was a great day. Mr. Lin- 
coln (at least to most Republicans among the spectators) was a 
great man and a great president. Therefore . . . it was a great 
speech. Later memories, because of the situation, became clouded 
with impressions not necessarily based on fact. 

Finally, what was the critical reaction of the press to the speech? 
Again, as with the audience, politics and the circumstances and the 
brevity of the address color the reactions. The Harrisburg Patriot 
and Union said: 


The President . . . acted without sense and without con- 
straint in a panorama... gotten up . . . for the benefit 


—_ 
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of his party. . . . We pass over the silly remarks of the 
President . . . willing that the veil of oblivion shall be 
dropped over them and that they shall no more be re- 
peated or thought of.° 


Such criticism was obviously partisan. 

Actually, few newspapers commented critically on the address, 
either favorably or unfavorably, although many people later 
claimed to have appreciated immediately its quality. The first ac- 
claim in the news reports concerning the ceremony was one sen- 
tence in the Chicago Tribune: “The dedicatory remarks by Presi- 
dent Lincoln will live among the annals of man.”® Further ap- 
preciation appeared in Harper's Weekly of December 5, 1863: 


The oration by Mr. Everett was smooth and cold. 
Delivered, doubtless, with his accustomed graces, it yet 
wanted one vivid picture, one thrilling appeal. 


The few words of the President were from the heart 
to the heart. They can not be read, even, without kindling 
emotion. . . . It was as simple and felicitous and earnest 
a word as was ever spoken.'® 


By the time of President Lincoln’s assassination, the Gettysburg 
Address was recognized for its true greatness. 


This is the general background of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. Within these circumstances was given a short, formal 
talk—dignified and solemn. Perhaps Gettysburg would be nothing 
more than another name, lost in Civil War histories, if Abraham 
Lincoln hadn’t said, “The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here. . . .” But the world has remembered. The Get- 
tysburg Address has become the best known speech in American 
history. 


§ Tbid., 472. 
® Chicago Tribune, XVII (November 20, 1863), 1. 
” Harper's Weekly, VIII (December 5, 1863), 770. 











THE DISTINGUISHED WAR SERVICE 
OF DR. ANNA HOWARD SHAW 


By Wit A. LINKUGEL AND Kim GIFFIN* 


MERICAN women throughout our history have distinguished 
L \ themselves by their war-time service. Barbara Fritchie has 
been immortalized by John Greenleaf Whittier : 


“Shoot it you must this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


But other women, some with equally gray heads, have performed 
more useful service. During the Civil War Dorothea Dix, at the 
age of sixty, headed the nursing service in Union army hospitals, 
while “Mother” Bickerdyke and Clara Barton administered to 
dying men close behind Union battle lines. 

It was not until World War I, however, that the United States 
government decorated a woman for meritorious war service with 
the Distinguished Service Medal. The first award was made 
posthumously on May 7, 1919, to Jane A. Delano, Director, De- 
partment of Nursing, American Red Cross. The second medal was 
awarded to a living woman. This unprecedented event took place 
in Washington on May 24, 1919, when Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
a short, stout, silver-haired woman, calmly aecepted the honor 
bestowed upon her. This signal award was the culmination of a 
lifetime of service. 

3orn in England, Anna Shaw migrated to Massachusetts with 
her family when she was four years old. But after eight years the 
Shaw household moved to a pioneer home in Michigan, where 
Anna spent the remainder of her youth. In 1871, twenty-four-year- 
old Anna defied custom and tradition, as well as friends and family, 
and prepared to enter the Methodist ministry. After abbreviated 


*Dr. Linkugel is an Assistant Professor of Speech at the University of 
Kansas. His doctoral dissertation at the University of Wisconsin was a 
collection and editing of the speeches of Anna Howard Shaw. Dr. Giffin 
is a Professor of Speech at the University of Kansas and former Editor of 
the Central States Speech Journal. 
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Dr. Shaw at her desk as Chairman of the Woman's Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. 


enrollments in Big Rapids, Michigan, High School, and Albion 
College, she entered Boston University Theological School and 
took a theological degree at the age of thirty-one. For seven 
years, from 1878-1885, Miss Shaw held a pastorate at East Dennis, 
Massachusetts. During this period she commuted to Boston during 
the week and took work in the Boston University Medical School, 
from which she received an M.D. in 1886.' 

Reform work now received her full attention. She initially be- 
came affiliated with the W.C.T.U., but soon devoted all her efforts 
to woman suffrage. In 1890, the newly unified National American 
Woman Suffrage Association appointed Dr. Shaw national lec- 
turer. She was made vice-president-at-large of the organization in 
1892, and held this post until 1904, when she was elected president. 
She headed the national organization for eleven years. 

When Dr. Shaw left the ministry and embarked on a public 
career, she longed to build her own home, and in a few years built 
her first house at Wianno, Massachusetts, across the Cape from 
her old parish at East Dennis. However, in 1908, she acquired a 


‘In later years Dr. Shaw was awarded an honorary D.D. from Kansas 
City University and an LL.D. from Temple University. 
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superbly scenic eight-acre tract of land at Moylan, Pennsylvania, 
and thereon constructed the cottage which she called home until 
her death. It was thus as a resident of Pennsylvania that in 1914 
Dr. Shaw saw the war clouds gather in Europe. - 

American entry into the war becoming increasingly imminent, 
Congress, in August, 1916, passed an act creating the Council of 
National Defense, composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
Interior, Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce. The council was to 
create needed machinery to meet the national crisis. The council 
decided that women could play an important role in the country’s 
defense, and with the warm approval of the President, set out to 
create a committee of women responsible for women’s defense 
work. The group agreed that Dr. Anna Howard Shaw should 
head the organization. 

On April 19, 1917, Dr. Shaw, who was campaigning for woman 
suffrage in the South, received a telegram in Atlanta, Georgia, from 
W. S. Gifford, Director of the Council of National Defense, in- 
viting her to a conference with Secretary Lane.? She arrived in 
Washington the morning of the 27th, and upon meeting with 
the Secretaries, learned of the plans to form a woman’s committee 
of the Council of National Defense and of her selection as its 
chairman. The seventy-year-old woman regretted that she was not 
twenty years younger, but her zeal for national service impelled 
her to accept the post. 

Dr. Shaw asked to have a labor representative added to the 
committee, and Agnes Nestor, an officer of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League, was appointed. In addition, she secured the 
appointment of Hannah J. Patterson, who had displayed great 
executive ability as an officer of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. On May 2, 1917, the newly organized 
Woman’s Committee set up headquarters in a house at 1814 N 
Street in Washington.* 

Not sure as to what the Woman’s Committee was expected to 
do, Dr. Shaw solicited ideas. From the Secretary of the Navy 
she learned that the committee was to be a coordinating agency. 
To avoid duplication and wasted effort, it should coordinate all 


*Telegrams in the Shaw Papers, folder No. 64. Radcliffe Women’s 
Archives. 
>The Public Ledger (Philadelphia), May 27, 1917. 
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Dr. Shaw delivering a speech at Sea Cliff, Long Island. 


the women’s societies engaged in war work. At the same time, the 
committee should channel governmental orders pertaining to 
women’s defense activities to the nation’s women. 

With this in mind, Dr. Shaw set to work. She called a meeting 
of the Woman’s Committee and on May 2, the nine women met 
in a room of the Munsey Building in Washington. Dr. Shaw laid 
before them the task of “‘coordinating and centralizing the organized 
and unorganized forces of women throughout the country. 

A great organization was set up. Temporary chairmen were 


4 


appointed in each state to call together state women’s organiza- 
tions, and without creating any new machinery, to coordinate the 
work of all state societies. Once the state agency was composed, 
this group formed county and local units which tried to reach 
women in every community. Local organizational problems were 
overcome by electing school teachers as chairmen. 

Branches of women’s defense workers were established in every 
state and in Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. The organization 
eventually embraced 18,000 units, capable, in at least one state, 


“Ida Husted Harper, unpublished biography of AHS, chap. 16. Shaw 
Papers. 
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of reaching 82,000 women.® A plan of operation was devised which 
functioned through various departments. At the head of each de- 
partment was placed an expert, who, in cooperation with the 
national departments of the government, was the connecting link 
between the national government through the state divisions and 
the individual woman. 

Women responded vigorously to their nation’s call for war serv- 
ice. Many applied to the Woman’s Committee with requests for 
information on the kind of war work for which they were fitted. 
In response to these requests, the Information Department of the 
Committee compiled a pamphlet called War Work for Women. 
The booklet catalogued occupations, paid and volunteer, open to 
women in war work, and listed addresses to which applications 
could be made for further information.° 

Women were encouraged to participate in food conservation, 
gardening, farming, selling Liberty Bonds, health and recreation, 
child welfare, education, and industry. In June, 1917, Dr. Shaw 
met with the Medical Woman's National Association and secured 
that group’s cooperation. The War Service Committee of the 
Medical Association created a commission known as the American 
Women’s Hospitals, and established a number of hospitals in 
France. A call was sent out for women physicians and trained 
nurses, and as many as a thousand women physicians eventually 
registered with this commission.* 

Despite the committee’s apparent success, Dr. Shaw, in August, 
1917, was seized by grave doubts concerning her position. Still 
fresh in her mind was the friction which had existed in the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association during much of 
her eleven-year tenure as president. Possessing an aggressive 
personality, she was never able to placate and conciliate hostility. 
Two other factors entered her thinking. First, the work took 
too much time from her suffrage activities; she had dedicated her 
life to this cause and did not want to desert it in her declining 
years with victory seemingly at hand. Second, being seventy 


*The History of Woman Suffrage, V, 737-738. 

° War Work for Women, compiled by the Information Department of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense (Washington, 
1918), Library of Congress. 

* Inez Haynes Irwin, Angels and Amazons, A Hundred Years of American 
Women (Garden City, New York, 1932), 285. 
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years old, she felt that a younger woman might be more capable. 

Dr. Shaw contemplated resigning the chairmanship, but before 
acting, asked Ida Tarbell, a committee member but not a suffrage 
sympathizer, for advice. Miss Tarbell emphatically opposed her 
resignation, saying : 


I will tell you not only my own but Mrs. Lamar’s 
opinion: we are both agreed that if we had the whole 
country to choose from we would select you, and I can 
not think of another woman in the country who has the 
love and confidence of so many women, or who is more 
respected or whose judgment is considered more by men; 
then you are broad-minded and fair and generous and 
human in your attitude toward other people and other 
societies; in fact I could not work on the Committee if 
you did not remain Chairman; Mrs. Catt is a remark- 
able woman but she has not the broad human vision. 
No, do not think of giving up, it would be a calamity.® 


Her spirit and confidence buoyed by this conversation, Dr. 
Shaw decided not to resign and approached the task with new 
vigor. She tried to stimulate war effort by holding a Food Produc- 
tion Conference and a meeting with the Women in Industry 
Committee. To the Commercial Economy Board she proposed 
economy and simplification of dress. At Christmas time she made a 
special plea for war orphans, telling the nation to sacrifice for 
love of Him who said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

To promote good will among women workers, Dr. Shaw wrote 
letters of appreciation whenever a worker accomplished some note- 
worthy feat. This special recognition created an immense amount 
of good feeling. An exuberant letter written by Elizabeth Green 
demonstrates how some women reacted to a letter of commenda- 
tion from Dr. Shaw. 


I already had my reward for any small service which I 
may have rendered the Woman’s Committee, for I have 
counted every moment of my association with you a 
privilege. | know that you can never realize until you get 


5 This quotation is taken from a letter by Dr. Shaw to Lucy E. Anthony, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1917. Shaw Papers. The statement’s au- 
thenticity depends on how accurately Dr. Shaw reported it. 
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to Heaven, what your leadership has meant to the women 
of the country, and I am afraid that not even then will 
you fully understand what it has meant to one humble 
but loyal follower.® 


Dr. Shaw became the spokesman, as well as the vital and 
energizing force, for the woman’s defense organization. She tried 
to fill as many requests for speaking engagements as she could, 
delivering many addresses at Liberty Loan Conferences. The 
Education Department of the Woman’s Committee arranged an 
extensive speaking tour for Dr. Shaw through the South, and in 
April, 1918, she set out for Dixie. Once a day she addressed large 
audiences in leading Southern cities. She reported that in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, more than 7,000 people heard her speech on the 
war effort.'° 

Dr. Shaw told her listeners that the war called for the efforts 
of all citizens. The army in the trenches and the army of men and 
women at home could not exist without each other. For this 
reason, the Woman’s Committee had been organized and given 
powers to mobilize the nation’s women for war service. However, 
she warned women that not all would be able to fill fascinating 
jobs, such as wireless telegraphy ; some would have to do ordinary 
work. She believed that the greatest need was for plumbers, and 
that if she were young, she would study to be one. Although past 
seventy, she replied to a letter which asked her to make bandages 
and pads: “Why that kind of work is for old women and for old 
men and for children. Every vital or active woiman like myself 
should be doing real work in the world. I am going to be a 
plumber.”™ 

Early in the war, Dr. Shaw expressed the hope that conscrip- 
tion of women need never come; in her later speeches, however, 
she advocated a women’s army. Conscripted women should train 
for special jobs in technical schools.’* Dr. Shaw's speeches were 
received with considerable acclaim. Even an anti-suffragist saw 
fit to write: “God bless you for your speech at the Liberty Loan 
Conference. I wish every woman in the country could have heard 

® Letter from Elizabeth Green to AHS, October 4, 1918. Shaw Papers. 
io" written by Dr. Shaw on her southern tour, April 15, 1918. Shaw 


'’ Speech by AHS, “Women’s War Service.” Shaw Papers. 
"The New York Times, April 17, 1918. 
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it. 1 was never so moved in my life.”?* Unquestionably, Dr. Shaw 
was one of the most popular orators for a great cause. 

How did Dr. Shaw blend her work on the Woman’s Committee 
with her woman suffrage activities? At one of the first meetings 
of the Woman’s Committee, she instructed committee members 
not to mention suffrage in connection with defense work. “I am 
only a patriotic citizen,” she said afterwards, “working for my 
country. That is the way with all of us and there is a beautiful 
spirit of cooperation.’"’* At the same time, she felt that suffrage 
work should continue, and told the group, which included several 
opposed to woman’s enfranchisement, that she intended to continue 
to speak for suffrage, and if there was any objection on the part 
of any members, she would tender her resignation at once. None 
of the ladies objected. She also talked with the Secretary of War, 
head of the Council of National Defense, and learned that he 
hoped she would continue to speak for suffrage. 

Some people held that agitation for woman suffrage should be 
discontinued for the duration of the war. Suffrage leaders, how- 
ever, recalled that women had done this during the Civil War, 
only to be told afterwards that their cause must wait because it 
was the “Negro’s hour.” Anti-suffragists condemned the war-time 
activities of woman suffragists as acts of disloyalty. 

Since Dr. Shaw was still one of the most painful thorns for the 
anti-suffragists, they sought to discredit her by what would later 
be called “smears,” such as the charge that she had made insulting 
remarks about the American flag. They quoted a passage from one 
of her speeches, “What is the American flag but a piece of bunt- 
ing?” The Antis widely circulated a charge that Dr. Shaw, in this 
passage, had been debasing and ridiculing our flag. 

Since she was the head of a governmental defense committee, 
the accusation was especially serious. Frank E. Woodruff of 
Bowdoin College brought the matter to her attention and asked her 
for clarification. It was apparent that if Dr. Shaw had really meant 
to insult the American flag she must relinquish the chairmanship 


% Letter from AHS to Ida Husted Harper, October 3, 1917. In this letter 
Dr. Shaw enclosed a letter from Eleanor Wilson McAdoo and an extract 
from a letter she received from an anti-suffragist. Harper Papers, Library 
of Congress. 

“The New York Times, May 10, 1917. 
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of the Woman’s Committee. Deeply hurt by the charge, she au- 
thorized this reply for general publication: 


Everybody who knows anything about me or about 
woman suffragists knows very well that if I said the flag 
was “but a piece of bunting,” I said it in such a connec- 
tion that that part of the sentence extracted from its con- 
text is worse than a deliberate falsehood. I made this 
statement in the presence of several members of the 
President’s Cabinet at a great public meeting where 
Senators and members of Congress were also present, and 
it was after this speech that 1 was selected by the Presi- 
dent and the Council of National Defense as the head of 
the Women’s Committee. Do you think it would have 
been possible for them to choose me for that position if I 
had made any disrespectful reference to the American 
flag, or if in any way I had shown a disloyal attitude 
toward the Government ?™ 


The anti-suffragists had clearly lifted the “piece of bunting”’ 
passage out of context, for she had used it in talking about loyalty 
and patriotism and the ideals of our form of government, saying 
that although our government had not yet reached its ideals, it 
nevertheless stood for them. This is how Dr. Shaw usually used the 
passage : 


This is the American flag. It is a piece of bunting and 
why is it that, when it is surrounded by the flags of all 
other nations, your eyes and mine turn first toward it and 
there is a warmth at our hearts such as we do not feel 
when we gaze on any other flag? It is not because of its 
artistic beauty, for other flags are as artistic. It is be- 
cause you and I see in that piece of bunting what we see 
in no other. It is not visible to the human eye but it is 
to the human soul. 


We see in every stripe of red the blood which has been 
shed through the centuries by men and women who have 
sacrificed their lives for the idea of democracy; we see 
in every stripe of white the purity of the democratic ideal 
toward which all the world is tending, and in every star 
in its field of blue we see the hope of mankind that some 
day the democracy which that bit of bunting symbolizes 


* A news release, quoting Dr. Shaw’s authorized statement. Harper 
Papers. 
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The last picture ever taken of Dr. Shaw. 


shall permeate the lives of men and nations, and we love 
it because it enfolds our ideals of human freedom and 
justice." 


She used this passage many times, and in one instance at the 
University of Virginia, the Director of Music sprang to the plat- 
form after the speech, struck up the band, and the audience sang 


“ The History of Woman Suffrage, V, 758 
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“The Star Spangled Banner” with gusto. The anti-suffragists’ Me 
charge concerning her loyalty must be viewed as a deliberate mis- \ 


quotation, designed to impugn her prestige as a public leader. 

Despite the Antis’ clamor, Dr. Shaw continued. as chairman of 
the Woman’s Committee. But by 1918, the committee’s work was 
confronted by so many perplexing problems that Dr. Shaw con- 
cluded it to be impossible to separate the war work of men from 
that of women. For example, she felt that the Liberty Loan 
Committee in some states was not working in harmony with the 
Woman’s Committee. She thought that the Liberty Loan group 
was building a rival organization along lines similar to those of 
the Woman’s Committee, and was seeking cooperation with 
various societies and groups that had differences of some sort 
with the committee. She protested that this procedure divided 
and confused the workers, saying “. . . there are so many difficulties 
in the way of harmonious cooperation that there is little wonder 
that women are discouraged.” She also claimed that many men’s 
councils sought authority over the women, and that they either 
refused to let women work, or else worked along lines not in 
accord with the plans of the Woman’s Committee."” 

Another important problem was that of poor organization on the 
local level. Many chairmen were not accustomed to exact or- 
ganization, and often a shallow and loosely collected group, with- 
out any definite aim, was reported as well organized. Such prac- 
tices led Dr. Shaw to conclude that the war work of women, as 
well as of men, should be under military rule. This plan would 
allow the removal of inefficient officers and the transferring of 
certain good workers to lines of service for which they would be 
better suited. She favored the creation of a Field Division which 
should have joint direction of the State Councils of Defense and 
the State Divisions of the Woman’s Committee in their relation 
to the war measures of the government. This division should con- 
sist of twelve members, six men and six women, including a Di- 
rector and an Associate Director. The chief functions of the 
Woman’s Committee and all of its departments should pass over 
to the Field Division. 


Dr. Shaw expressed her dissatisfaction with the modus operandi 


'? Report written by AHS, April 15, 1918. Shaw Papers. 
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of conducting the war effort on the home front to Secretary of 
War Baker, who at once wrote President Wilson: 


The fact that the Treasury Department, Food Admin- 
istration, and to a lesser extent, some other departments, 
have created their own national organizations of women 
to assist in Liberty Loan, Food Conservation, and other 
special work, has caused the feeling on the part of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council and many of their 
State Committees that their nation-wide organization is 
unnecessary and tends to confusion. The Council believes 
it is unfortunate that it has been impossible to develop 
closer working relations between the organization of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council, but it feels strongly 
that much would be lost if the Woman’s Committte of the 
Council and the organization it has created throughout 
the country were dissolved.'* 


The President concurred with the Secretary's views. 

Thus, a series of conferences was held between the Council of 
National Defense and the Woman’s Committee, and a new plan 
was devised. A Field Division was created, to be presided over 
by the Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior and 
a member of the Council of National Defense. The Division of six 
men and six women should conduct the war effort on the home 
front. The Woman’s Committee was retained as an Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense to meet any emergency 
which might arise in connection with women’s war work. Dr. 
Shaw was named a member of the division. In September, 1918, 
the greater part of the Woman’s Committee was merged into the 
Field Division. 

The Woman’s Committee gradually terminated its affairs. On 
February 12, 1919, Dr. Shaw wrote to the Secretary of War that 
she believed the committee’s work to be at an end. The committee 
tendered its resignation to him, with the stipulation that it should 
take effect when the group’s services should no longer be required. 
Fifteen days later, President Wilson accepted the committee’s 
resignation and paid eloquent tribute to the group, declaring: “It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the function 


'S Letter from Newton Diehl Baker to President Woodrow Wilson, June 
15, 1918. The President replied June 19, 1918. Radcliffe Women’s Archives. 
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the committee has served in being both a vast bureau for the dis- ~ 
semination of information, and itself a wellspring of inspiration of 
and zeal.’ 0 

Other dignitaries also praised the work of the Committee. Her- e 


bert Hoover, head of the Food Administration, expressed his 
sincere gratitude for the women’s and Dr. Shaw’s role in the food 
conservation campaign.” Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, 
concluded a preface to the official report of the National Council 
of Defense with the remark that Dr. Shaw and her committee 
“wrought a work the like of which has never been seen before and 
her reward was to see its success.”** 

The Woman’s Committee was formally dissolved on March 15, 
1919, and Dr. Shaw wrote to her private secretary, “Well, I am 
honorably discharged and I feel a great relief.”** Nevertheless, she 
was most reluctant to see this large army of women demobilize. She 
thought that the organization should be preserved for civic and 
humanitarian purposes. But once the Woman’s Committee was 
dissolved, its far-reaching organization quickly disintegrated. 

Dr. Shaw had performed her job out of a deep sense of duty. 
Often she longed for rest, and sometimes she wished that she 
were lecturing full-time for woman suffrage, the cause to which 
she had devoted her life; but receiving official recognition from the 
United States government in May gave her great satisfaction. It 
was a moment of triumph for herself and for womanhood. After 
the Distinguished Service Medal was presented to her, Dr. Shaw 
acknowledged that she was “prouder to wear this, decoration than 
to receive any other recognition save . . . political freedom, which 
is the first desire of a loyal American.”** 

Dr. Shaw treasured the award until her death on July 2, 1919; 
and as mourners viewed her body, they saw this shining medal 
pinned to the lapel of her dress. The medal symbolized a life of 


® President Wilson is reported to have said this by Ida Husted Harper. 
Unpublished biography of AHS, chap. 16. Shaw Papers. 

” Letter from Herbert Hoover to AHS, August 21, 1917. Shaw Papers. 

"Numerous letters from foreign dignitaries, expressing appreciation of 
the work of Dr. Shaw and the Woman’s Committee are found in the Shaw 
Papers. For a complete picture of the accomplishments of the Woman's 
Committee, see Emily Newell Blair, Report of. the Woman’s Committee, 
Council of National Defense. 

=Letter from AHS to Lucy E. Anthony, Chicago, March 5, 1919. Shaw 
Papers. 
* The History of Woman Suffrage, V, 758. 
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service and dedication; it revealed to all that women were capable 
of full citizenship. “Dr. Anna Howard Shaw!” proclaimed the 
Omaha Bee; “The name stands for character, courage, intelligence, 
patriotism and—greater than all else—service.”’** 


* Omaha Bee, May 25, 1919. 
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By Donatp H. KENT 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will be held in Washington, Pennsylvania, at the 
George Washington Hotel on October 20 and 21, 1961, with 
Washington and Jefferson College as the host. Registration will 
begin at 10 A.M., Friday, October 20. At the Friday luncheon 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, executive director of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, will give a progress report on 
the William Penn Memorial Museum and Archives Building, and 
William A. Hunter, chief of the Commission’s Division of Research 
and Publications, will speak on “Substitute for Truth: Hazard’s 
‘Provincial Correspondence.’ ” 

The two parallel historical sessions on Friday afternoon will 
deal with Pennsylvania political history since 1865 and historic 
institutions of Washington County. In the former Dr. Walter 
Poulshock will speak on “Pennsylvania and the Politics of the 
Tariff, 1880-1888” ; Lloyd Abernathy on “The Progressive Cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania, 1912”; and Dr. Richard Keller on “The 
Little New Deal in Pennsylvania.” In the session on Washington 
County institutions Dr. Edwin Moseley will discuss “Washington 
and Jefferson Colleges: A Microcosm of the Civif War,” and Dr. 
George Roadman will present “The Washington Reporter: An 
Analysis of a Small-Town Newspaper.” Dr. George Swetnam and 
Dr. Agnes Starrett will serve as commentators. At 5 P.M. there 
will be a reception in the student center of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, aud the annual dinner at 7 P.M. will be addressed by 
Dr. Leonard W. Labaree on “Franklin’s Efforts for the Defense 
of Pennsylvania, 1754-1757.” 

On Saturday morning Phi Alpha Theta will hold a breakfast 
at 8:15 and the Association will have its usual business meeting 
at 9:30. This will be followed by two parallel historical sessions, 
the first dealing with Pennsylvania in national politics in the 
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1850’s. In this session John F. Coleman will speak on “Democratic 
Politics in the 1850’s: The Role of James Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania,” and Dr. Horace Montgomery on “Howell Cobb of Georgia 
Stumps Pennsylvania for James Buchanan, 1856,” with Dr. Larry 
Gara serving as commentator. The other session will discuss the 
teaching of Pennsylvania history in Pennsylvania high schools. 
Dr. Ralph W. Cordier will preside, and the speakers will include 
Miss Izetta Rhodes, Dr. Raymond W. LeMaster, and Dr. Robert 
D. Duncan. The Saturday luacheon will be addressed by Charles 
M. Stotz on “Defense in the Wilderness: The Story of the Five 
Forts Built at the Point in Pittsburgh.” In the afternoon there will 
be a historical tour, guided by James Braden. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The executive committee of the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety met several times during the summer to plan improvements 
for its new quarters in the Old Dorm Building on the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary campus. It is hoped to have a large meeting 
room on the ground floor, while the entire first floor of twelve 
rooms will be devoted to newspaper, library, and museum facilities. 
The achievement of these aims may be slow because of limited 
financial resources, but a start is being made. The Adams County 
Commissioners have appropriated $200 for the upkeep of two 
covered bridges on Conewago Creek and Marsh Creek, thanks to 
the representations of the Society and the Theodore Burr Covered 
Bridge Society. Small parks are planned for the areas surrounding 
the bridges. 


Fifteen historic homes and buildings were visited on September 
16 in an open house tour held for the benefit of the Historical 
Society of Berks County. 


The Blair County Historical Society is repointing the stack and 
repairing the arches of Etna Furnace, a historic property owned 
by the Society. Erected in 1809, this charcoal furnace and adjacent 
buildings are among the best preserved of their kind in western 
Pennsylvania. A historical marker has recently been placed by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission on the 
William Penn Highway, one mile north. 
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The Esther Brazer Guild, The Historical Society of Early Amer- 
ican Decoration, Inc., met in St. Davids at the Treadway Inn on 
September 21-23, with the William Penn Chapter as host. 


The Brockway Historical Society met on August 3 to discuss 
future plans for the organization, and launched a membership cam- 
paign. It was proposed that a suitable home or building be obtained 
to house the numerous historical items now in the care of the 
Society. It was decided to copy about 75 photographs which were 
displayed during Anniversary Week to add to the sizable collec- 
tion now owned by the Society. Charles Haag is the president, 
and Mary E. Durbin, secretary. 


The Chester County Historical Society held its annual summer 
pilgrimage on July 22, when the members visited the falls of 
French Creek, the old French Creek iron mine, the granite quarry, 
and the grinding mill. During November the Society will exhibit 
a special loan collection of Chester County needlework and sewing 
accessories to illustrate a program on “The Patient Hands of 
Women.” New hours have been announced for the Society’s 
museum and library: Tuesdays and Thursdays, 1-5 P.M.; Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays, 10 A.M.-5 P.M.; closed Sundays, 
Mondays, and courthouse holidays. 


At the regular meeting of the Clarion County Historical Society 
on June 13, Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, Associate Historian, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on “The 
Indians of Pennsylvania Before the Time of William Penn.” The 
directors met on July 12 to plan the Society’s activities for the im- 
mediate future. On August 23 the members made a pilgrimage 
to a number of early iron furnaces, and followed parts of the 
Venango-Chinklacamoose Indian path and the old state road. 


The Columbia County Historical Society is the first such or- 
ganization to have applied and qualified to act as a county tourist 
promotion agency under a 1961 Act of the General Assembly. As 
its first production in this field the Society has issued an attractively 
illustrated folder, “Gateway to Scenic Pennsylvania: Columbia 
County,” which includes a guide map locating all the covered 
bridges and hunting areas. 
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At its meeting on June 19 the Historical Society of Dauphin 
County heard a talk by Robert J. Evans on “The Educational 
Background of Our Presidents.” The annual strawberry night was 
observed after the meeting. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its regular spring 
dinner meeting at the Springhaven Club on May 23, 1961, with 
an attendance of 81. The speaker was James Stuart Montgomery, 
who spoke on the Battle of Gettysburg. Musical entertainment of 
the Civil War era was another feature of the meeting. Dean Roy 
F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania will be the speaker 
at the annual meeting on November 14. The Society is co-operating 
with the Friends of the Caleb Pusey House in efforts to restore 
and preserve that early colonial structure as a historic shrine. 


The Donora Historical Society will hold regular monthly meet- 
ings from October to July, on the first Tuesday of each month, 
with emphasis on the history of Pennsylvania. Stephen McPherson 
is president, and Mrs. Peter P. Polachek secretary-treasurer. 


Clare Swisher, editor of the Erie Story Magazine, was recently 
elected president of the Erie County Historical Society. In the 
spring the Society went on a motorcade to Corry when that city 
celebrated its centennial, and a pilgrimage to historical landmarks 
in Erie City is planned for the fall. 


The Friends of Fort Hunter celebrated their fifth annual Fort 
Hunter Day and Open House at Fort Hunter Museum near Har- 
risburg on August 20. William A. Hunter, Chief of the Division 
of Research and Publications, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, spoke on “Defenders of Fort Hunter.” 


The Greenville Historical Society has established regular meet- 
ing dates on the third Thursday of each month from September 
through May. The group will sponsor a window of antiques of 
the Civil War period at the annual antique show of the Thiel 
Women’s Club. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County held 
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its annual sale of used books at the Strongstown homecoming frolic 
in August. Members of the Society assisted in the plans for the 
pony express and stage coach mail which preceded the Strongs- 
town celebration, and conducted a workshop on local history and 
genealogy in part of the old tavern during the frolic. The Sep- 
tember program dealt with school day rhymes and dancing games 
of days gone by. 


The Lackawanna Historical Society held its annual dinner meet- 
ing at the Society building on May 2, 1961. Daniel W. Williams 
was re-elected president. Rev. William P. Lewis, of the Jackson 
Street Baptist Church, Scranton, spoke on “Men of the Lacka- 
wanna Valley in the Civil War.” 


The Lancaster County Historical Society announces the recent 
appointment of Mrs. Charles Lundgren as librarian. Many in- 
active records, including assessment records from the erection of 
the county to 1940, have been transferred to the Society by the 
Lancaster County Commissioners. A Junior Guide program spon- 
sored by the Society has been very successful in its second summer 
of operation. Students of high school age give volunteer service 
during the summer at Wheatland, the restored home of President 
Buchanan ; Rock Ford, the restored home of General Hand, Wash- 
ington’s adjutant general; the Pennsylvania Farm Museum at 
Landis Valley; and the Historical Society, where they help not as 
guides but as research assistants or technical assistants. 


In the near future the Lebanon County Historical Society will 
publish an exhaustive name index of the Lebanon County section 
of W. H. Egle’s History of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon 
(Philadelphia, 1883). The pre-publication price of the index will 
be $8.50; after November 30, 1961, the price will be $12.50. 


At a joint meeting of the Lititz Bicentennial Committee, the 
Lititz Public Library, and the Archives Committee of the Moravian 
Church, the plans for forming the Lititz Historical Foundation 
were approved and the sites for a museum-library were studied. 
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The charter of the Bicentennial Committee will be used temporarily 
until court approval is obtained for a change in name. 


The Lycoming Historical Society, whose building was badly 
damaged by fire on December 21, 1960, is making plans for a new 
building at another location. According to present plans, the com- 
mission which controls Way’s Garden in the central part of Wil- 
liamsport, has offered them a site, and the Society has employed 
an architect. 


Ernest C. Miller of Warren was the speaker at the June 29 
meeting of the Mercer County Historical Society, his topic dealing 
with the rumors about the movements of John Wilkes Booth after 
the assassination of Lincoln. J. Gerald Johnson of Mercer was 
elected president of the Society to succeed Albion Bindley. Mary 
Elizabeth Stone was the winner of the Society’s essay contest for 
her essay “Indians in Mercer County,” and was awarded a hundred- 
dollar scholarship for her college education. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society sponsored a tour of the 
Gettysburg battlefield in chartered buses on August 16, guided by 
C. Roy Long, a member of the Society who once lived on a farm 
in the battlefield area. The tour visited regimental markers show- 
ing places where companies with Mifflin County men fought dur- 
ing the battle. During August a history of the Logan Guards, the 
Lewistown company of the First Defenders, was printed in the 
local newspaper. It was written by Willis B. Copeland, chairman 
of the Civil War Centennial committee of the Society. The So- 
ciety has issued an interesting little folder, “Mifflin County—1789: 
A Brief History,” summarizing the essential facts about the 
county’s early history. 


The Montour County Historical Society held its annual summer 
tour on August 23, visiting the Bradford County Historical So- 
ciety Museum in Towanda. Charles DeWitt, Bradford County 
superintendent of schools and president of the Bradford County 
Historical Society, addressed a luncheon meeting of the group, 
and the tour then proceeded to the site of French Azilum and to 
Wyalusing Rock. 
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The July, 1961, issue of Now and Then, the quarterly magazine 
of the Muncy Historical Society, included an archaeological report 
on Canfield’s Island by James P. Bressler and a history of Sprout- 
Waldron and Company by Thomas T. Taber, III, in collaboration 
with Harold M. Soars. Marshall R. Anspach, the editor of Now 
and Then, also edited a history of the Bench and Bar of Lycoming 
County, 1795-1960, just published by the Lycoming Law Asso- 
ciation. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
devoted the summer months to redecorating the Indian and Local 
History rooms in the museum, which rooms will be opened to the 
public on October 1. The Society has become a member of the 
Northampton County Visitors Council which was set up under 
the new tourist promotion law. A large group of junior high school 
students from the Jewish Community Center, Harrisburg, visited 
the Society museum on July 11 as part of a tour of historical 
places in Easton. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society held its 27th an- 
nual pilgrimage on Saturday, July 22, visiting a number of his- 
toric spots in a 40-mile tour. 


The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology held its annual meet- 
ing in Williamsport on May 12-13, 1961. John G. Witthoft, State 
Archaeologist, was elected president; Don W. Dragoo, Pittsburgh, 
first vice-president ; William Robinson, Erie, second vice-president ; 
Vincent R. Mrozoski, Aliquippa, secretary-treasurer; and P. 
Schuyler Miller, Pittsburgh, recording secretary. Over a hundred 
members heard papers by John A. Zakucia, James L. Swauger, 
John Carter, John Witthoft, and Vincent Mrozoski. James V. 
Stowell, the dinner speaker, discussed “The Eskimo and His 
Changing World” and showed a color motion picture. The “Archey 
Award,” which is the Society’s highest honor, was presented to 
Emil A. Alam, Aliquippa; Frank Stoerzinger, Mount Holly 
Springs; Elwood S. Wilkins, Jr., Newark, Delaware; Charles F. 
Wray, West Rush, New York; Frank Ridley, Toronto, Canada; 
and Julius Lopez, Flushing, Long Island. Dr. J. Alden Mason was 
elected to honorary membership. 
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Governor David L. Lawrence was awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians in 
ceremonies at Harrisburg on June 19. Accepting the membership 
as a token of recognition for the Junior Historians, the Governor 
praised the group for its growing scholastic reputation and varied 
contributions to the Pennsylvania heritage. ‘““Thanks to the junior 
historian movement,” the Governor said, “a larger proportion of 
our citizens are finding—at a younger age—that history has a 
very real meaning in our daily lives, and that Pennsylvania is the 
nation’s richest treasure house of history.” Miss Patricia Cole, 
the president, made the presentation. 


3ecause of the serious illness of Mrs. Charles C. Elmers, which 
all her friends regret, the duties of the presidency of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society have devolved on Robert H. Byington, 
the vice-president, who is on the faculty of Lycoming College, 
Williamsport. Arrangements were recently concluded for the pub- 
lication of the Keystone Folklore Quarterly with the support and 
under the imprint of Lycoming College. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania announces the death of 
Raymond L, Sutcliffe on July 14, 1961. Mr. Sutcliffe joined the 
Society’s staff in 1938 and became the head of its Reading Room 
in 1956, a position he held at the time of his death which occurred 
suddenly at Abington Hospital. During the war, Mr. Sutcliffe 
served with the Naval historical section in Washington and earned 
commendations for his work. An expert in genealogical research 
and in heraldry, he was also a specialist in Pennsylvania history 
and well known for years by those consulting the resources of the 
Society. Active in church and community affairs, Mr. Sutcliffe was 
41 years old. He is survived by his wife and four children. 


The Reading Railroad has announced the gift to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania of more than 200,000 documents and 
other records covering the history of the 128-year-old carrier be- 
tween 1841 and 1920. The collection includes about two hundred 
letterbooks of railroad officials between 1844 and 1900, three hun- 
dred books of financial records, and innumerable letters; and will 
fill about five hundred feet of shelf space in the Society building. 
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At the February meeting of the Perry County Historical Society, 
Ben Bowen spoke on “Civil War Days in Perry County.” At the 
May meeting Ed Keim of Harrisburg gave an illustrated talk on 
Mexico. On August 16 the Society held a tour, visiting various 
historic spots and ending with a picnic at the Big Spring. 


As a result of growing interest in the preservation of local items 
of historic interest, the formation of a Phoenixville Historical 
Society was advocated at a meeting of the Phoenixville Recreation 
Commission on August 4. The Commission plans to call a meeting 
of interested persons, to prepare mailing lists, and to make per- 
sonal contacts. Joseph P. Ujobai, chairman of the Commission, 
offered a room in the Daily Republican building for the use of 
the proposed Society. 


William B. Miller, acting manager of the Department of History 
of the United Presbyterian Church since January, 1960, was re- 
cently elected manager and assistant secretary of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society. 


The spring, 1961, issue of the Bulletin of the Radnor Historical 
Society includes interesting articles on “The Radnor Methodist 
Church,” by William M. Fletcher, and on “The Story of Walnut 
Hill,” by Francis James Dallett. 


The Historical Society of Schuylkill County has just issued a 
125-page publication on Schuylkill County in the Civil War, with 
50 illustrations. It is available for $2.00 a copy. 


On July 13 the Shippensburg Historical Society held an out- 
door meeting at the Memorial Park Pavilion. J. Huston McCullock 
presented a short history of the Sheldon family in the area, and 
a “reminiscence night” was also held to exchange stories of early 
days. Careful plans are being made for a Civil War publication. 


The Snyder County Historical Society met in Beavertown on 
May 17, when Arthur M. Felker gave a paper on “The One- 
Room Schools,” proposing that the Society aid in restoring an 
original frame schoolhouse in Penn Township. On June 3 the 
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Society dedicated a plaque in memory of Dr. George F. Dunkel- 
berger, the author of The Story of Snyder County, in Susquehanna 
University Library. On July 26 the Society visited Lewisburg 
Penitentiary, then enjoyed a picnic lunch near Selinsgrove, and 
heard a paper by William M. Schnure on the Selinsgrove Hook 
and Ladder Company. On September 20 Mrs. Alverna Kauffman 
gave a paper on the “Teachers’ Institutes of Snyder County.” 


The Hon. John G. Brosky, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Pittsburgh, was the featured speaker at the annual dinner 
meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Somerset 
County in the New Centerville Fire Hall on September 1. The 
Society’s quarterly bulletin, the Laurel Messenger, will have an 
illustrated 12-page issue in November, devoted to Somerset 
County’s participation in the Civil War. Single copies of this issue 
will be available for fifty cents each. 


The Strongstown Homecoming and Historical Society was or- 
ganized in Indiana County in connection with the Homecoming 
Frolic which was held in the village on August 18 and 19. Strongs- 
town was once a stagecoach stop, halfway between Indiana and 
Ebensburg. The new organization plans to erect a log building for 
use as a museum, to collect the history of the old “pike,” and to 
study the genealogy of early settlers of the area. The president is 
Raymond G. Rodkey. 


The annual meeting of the Sullivan County Historical Society 
was held in the museum at Laporte on August 9. 


Governor David L. Lawrence proclaimed the week from Sep- 
tember 30 to October 8, 1961, as “See Pennsylvania’s Covered 
Bridges Week” at the request of the Theodore Burr Covered 
Bridge Society of Pennsylvania, Inc. The Society planned to pro- 
mote celebrations in the counties where covered bridges remain, 
and asked historical societies in these areas to co-operate in making 
this first such observance a success. Columbia, Chester, Lancaster, 
York, Bucks, Adams, and Perry counties have already taken part 
in preserving the covered bridges of Pennsylvania in co-operation 
with the Covered Bridge Society. For further details write Mrs. 
Vera H. Wagner, president, 235 Boas Street, Harrisburg. 
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At the spring meeting of the Tri-State Historical Society, Dr. t 
Charles W. Heathcote, Professor Emeritus of History, West i 
Chester State College, gave an address reviewing the events of the ( 
Civil War in commemoration of the centennial which is now be- 
ing observed. ( 


During the summer the Valley Forge Historical Society, of | 
which the Rev. Dr. John Robbins Hart is president and Lloyd ) 
Eastwood-Seibold curator of the Washington Memorial Museum, 
had its greatest number of visitors in many years. Arrangements 
are being made for the meetings of the Society’s board of directors 
and of the executive committee of the Women’s Auxiliary, to j 
formulate program plans for the autumn and winter. Display in- 
terest in the museum galleries has been increased through recent 
gifts, the most notable of these being an impressive exhibit on 
permanent loan from the historic First City Troop of Philadelphia, 
a distinguished military unit of the locality. The collection is im- 
portant for interesting documents and letters, including one from | 
Washington; for swords captured at the Battle of Trenton and 
others carried by our army in the Revolutionary War; and for a 
complete original First City Troop uniform, which adds a dramatic 
and decorative note. Through the generosity of the Women's 
Auxiliary, of which Mrs. Franklin B, Wildman is president, two 
delegates were sent to the Annual Seminars on American Culture 
held by the New York Historical Association at Cooperstown, 
N. Y. The delegates presented reports on their experiences re- 
cently at a luncheon meeting in Mrs, Wildman’s home. 


The Venango County Historical Society started its 1961-1962 
monthly program meetings on October 3 with a Civil War round 
table discussion of the events of 1861 with special emphasis on 
Pennsylvania’s role in the war. The panel of four participants was 
headed by Harry Newland of Oil City. A similar program is 
planned for each year of the Civil War Centennial. The meeting 
in the Society’s headquarters at the Franklin Public Library also 
featured the Ansco traveling exhibit of Mathew Brady Civil War 
photographs which has just been made available to historical so- 
cieties and camera clubs by the Ansco Corporation. 


Dr. William M. Cashman, president of the Warren County His- 
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torical Society, was the main speaker at the observance of Memorial 
Day for Warren County. The observance featured a parade, the 
decoration of veterans’ graves with flags, and Dr. Cashman’s ad- 
dress. The first publishing venture of the Society has been suc- 
cessfully completed with the issuance of Tintypes in Oil, by Ernest 
C. Miller. Reviews have been most favorable, and sales have been 
above expectations. The profits go for the use of the Society and 
it is hoped that other publications will follow. Stepping Stones, 
the Society’s quarterly magazine, is entering its sixth year. Begun 
as a mimeographed sheet, but printed since its fourth issue, the 


latest issue has eight pages and several illustrations. 


Arthur Meyers, author of Stories Heard Around the Potbelly 
Stove, was the speaker at the annual dinner of the Wayne County 
Historical Society in June, 1961. Mr. Owen Gay, Lakewood, is 
president for 1961-1962, and Mrs. Marion Benson, Honesdale, 


succeeded Mrs. Charles Bentley as custodian. 


The eighteenth summer tour of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania was a boat trip on the upper Monongahela River on 
July 15, 1961. The members motored from Pittsburgh to Browns- 
ville and then boarded the party boat Chaperon for a voyage thirty 
miles up the river. 


Dr. John W. Oliver, professor emeritus of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, addressed the annual Founders’ Day 
meeting of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society on June 
17. Dr. Oliver’s subject was “The Civil War Centennial: Lincoln 
the War President.” The meeting was held in the Society’s Museum 
at West Overton. William R. Griffin of Mount Pleasant was elected 


president succeeding Buell B. Whitehill, who had held the office 
for twelve years. 


The current exhibit at the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society is entitled “American Men and Arms, 1775-1961” and 
makes use of prints published by the Society of Military Collectors 
and Historians, military hardware, and battlefield souvenirs dating 
from the Revolutionary period to the present day. The Swetland 
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Homestead, the Society’s historic house, reopened for the summer 
on July 4 and attracted more than a thousand visitors. The fall 
program for student members will consist of a nine-week series 
of films on “Men and Ships in American History, 1492-1961,” and 
will show the important role the sea and seafarers have played in 
the nation’s development. The adult phase of the program will 
consist of a geology field trip of the Wyoming Valley and a series 
of evening lectures. 


Miss Jane L. Cayford, a 1961 graduate of the Winterthur Pro- 
gram in Early American Culture at the University of Delaware, 
has been appointed curator of the Historical Society of York 
County. In the field of exhibits the Society has displayed “Fashions 
of the First Ladies,” a series of figurines made and gowned by 
Mrs. J. B. Grimm of Dover; paintings by members of the York 
Art Club; and a Historical Flower Show, produced by the Garden 
Club of York. On exhibit through August 26 were paintings, 
sculpture, glass mosaics, and embroidery by Anne Tunis Summy 
and the late Marjorie Heilman of Lancaster. In September the 
Society featured an exhibit of works by members of the York Art 
Club, and in October there will be a display of Currier and Ives 
lithographs. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has announced the appoint- 
ment of Jacob E. Cooke as professor of history and head of the 
department, of Wesley D. Camp as assistant professor of history, 
of Emily M. Nett as assistant professor of sociology and social 
studies, and of Linvill F. Watson as assistant professor of an- 
thropology. David H. Fowler has been promoted assistant pro- 
fessor of history; and Robert Schwarz, associate professor of his- 
tory, is on leave. An advanced placement history conference was 
held on June 22-24. Visiting lecturers for 1961-62 include Robin 
W. Winks, assistant professor of history, Yale University; and 
Lacey B. Smith, associate professor of history, Northwestern 
University. 


William Rex Savage, Jr., has been named assistant professor of 
history at Chatham College. 
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Professor Flint Kellogg has been promoted from acting chair- 
man to chairman of the department of history at Dickinson College. 


At Drexel Institute of Technology Dr. Russell Weigley and 
Dr. Samuel Osgood were promoted from assistant professors to 
associate professors of history. Valentine Rabe, who is completing 
his doctoral dissertation at Harvard University, was appointed 
instructor of history. 


Dr. Karlis Leyasmeyer has been appointed professor of history 
at Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, succeeding Dr. Lee N. 
Allen, who has accepted a similar position at Howard College, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


At East Stroudsburg State College Dr. Alfred D. Sumberg has 
been promoted from associate professor to professor. William 
McFadden, a doctoral candidate at Lehigh University, and Mary 
Pickard, a doctoral candidate at the University of Wisconsin, have 
been appointed to the social studies department. Dr. Kurt Wimer 
will be on leave during the coming year to complete his study of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


Gettysburg College held its fourth annual Civil War Study 
Group from July 30 to August 4. The lecturers included Freeman 
Cleaves, author of Meade of Gettysburg; Glenn Tucker, author of 
Hancock the Superb; Edward J. Nichols, biographer of John F. 
Reynolds; and John A. Carpenter, biographer of O. O. Howard. 
There were tours of Gettysburg battlefield and of four battlefields 
in Virginia. 


At Grove City College John H. Rys, a doctoral candidate at the 
American University, is joining the department of history and 
political science. Larry Gara, chairman of the department, read a 
paper on Mississippi River Blues and Jazz at the annual meeting 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Dr. James S. Leamon has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Lebanon Valley College. John H. Fritz has resigned as 
assistant professor to accept a similar position at Fairleigh Dick- 
inson University. 
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Lycoming College opened a new Civil War Museum early in 
August with the co-operation of the reactivated “141st Regiment,” 
whose officers were first to sign the guest book. 


At Pennsylvania State University Sanford H. Elivett of Cornell 
University, John B. Frantz of Franklin and Marshall College, and 
Ronald W. Linker of Johns Hopkins University have been ap- 
pointed instructors. Professor Kent Forster will be on leave 1961- 
62 as Fulbright Lecturer in History, University of Vienna. 


At Slippery Rock State College the history and social science 
department added two new associate professors, Dr. John A. 
Dearth, formerly associate professor of history at Nebraska State 
Teachers College; and Dr. Norman Hawkins, formerly associate 
professor at Pennsylvania State University. Assistant Professor 
Charles Shaw toured Europe during the summer to gather ma- 
terials and background for the World Civilization course. Dr. Rob- 
ert D. Duncan, chairman of the department, returned in January 
from a sabbatical in New England and Florida. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Everyone active in the historical field in Pennsylvania must 
feel a sense of loss in the death of Frank Worthington Melvin on 
August 18, 1961. His years of enthusiastic interest in the preserva- 
tion of Penisylvania’s historical heritage and the advancement of 
historical interests have left a great record of accomplishment. As 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
from 1934 to 1935 he saw the possibilities of enhancing statewide 
historical activities through close co-operation with the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, and as chairman of that Commission 
from 1936 to 1940 he made its offices the headquarters of the 
Federation and a clearinghouse for the historical interests of the 
Commonwealth. As chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission again, from 1956 to his death, he ardently 
promoted measures for historical preservation, for the proper care 
and development of the Commission’s historical properties, and 
for the William Penn Memorial Museum and Archives Building. 
His leadership on the state level of historical activities had solid 
foundations in his familiarity with the work of historical organiza- 
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tions on the local and private levels; he belonged to many and he 
served many as an officer. 

A lawyer by profession, Colonel Melvin was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1884, and had degrees from the University of Pennsylvania 
and Temple University. He was a veteran of the First World War 
in which he served as a lieutenant. Later he became a major, and 
finally a colonel, in the Judge Advocate General’s reserve corps. 
A man of dynamic personality, forthright manner, and forward- 
looking vision, he will be greatly missed by all who admired his 
ability to get things done. 


Early in July, the Longwood Library was removed from Long- 
wood Gardens near Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, to Greenville, 
near Wilmington, Delaware, where it was combined with the 
Hagley Museum Library to become the Eleutherian Mills His- 
torical Library. Dr. Charles W. David continues as its director. 
The core of the collections consists of the voluminous manuscript 
and printed accumulations of the Du Pont family over a period 
of almost two hundred years and the surviving records of the 
Du Pont Company from 1802 to 1902, as well as some later com- 
pany materials. To this have been added other business records 
from the Brandywine and surrounding areas and a substantial 
reference library. The intent is to create a research library for the 
industrial and business history of eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. The library is housed in 
a newly constructed, spacious, fully air-conditioned building. It is 
currently open for the service of readers Monday through Friday, 


8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 


The University of Delaware in co-operation with the Eleutherian 
Mills-Hagley Foundation will award two Hagley Museum Fellow- 
ships in April, 1962, for the academic years 1962-64. Recipients of 
these grants take graduate work in history and related fields at 
the University of Delaware. In addition, they spend half of each 
week during the academic year at the Hagley Museum and the 
Eleutherian Mills Historical Library for training in museum work 
and for research. They complete their work, including a thesis, in 
two years, with a Master of Arts degree in American history from 
the University of Delaware. Each fellowship has an annual stipend 
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of $1,800, and is renewable upon satisfactory completion of the 
first year. Application should be made to the Chairman, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware, 
before March 5, 1962. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission an- 
nounces two more additions to its historical and archival staff. 
George Beyer, who has a master’s degree in history from Cornell 
University with training and experience in archival work, has 
been appointed assistant archivist in the Division of Public 
Records; and Irwin Richman, a doctoral candidate at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed assistant historian in the 
Division of Research and Publications. Mrs. Autumn L. Leonard, 
for many years assistant historian, has been promoted as associate 
historian. Mrs. Leonard is also executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Junior Historians. 


Chester County Day will be held on the first Saturday in Oc- 
tober, when thousands of guests will visit historic homes and land- 
marks in that area. A preview party will be held on Friday at the 
Longwood Gardens with lectures on the homes to be open. Tickets 
for the tour are $3.50 per person. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Chester County Day, Box 1, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Restoration of the old Second Street Market between Pine and 
Lombard streets in Philadelphia will begin soon under the direc- 
tion of Grant M. Simon, chairman of the Philadelphia Historical 
Commission. Mayor Richardson Dilworth commented that “When 
completed, this feature of life in old Philadelphia will resume its 
historic appearance and be an important part of the redevelopment 
plan for the Washington Square area.”” Construction of the original 
sheds was authorized in 1745, and what remains is said to be the 
oldest market structure in the nation. 
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EpITED By NorMAN B. WILKINSON 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Volume 3, January 1, 1745 through June 
30, 1750. Edited by Leonard W. Labaree and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961. Pp. 513. $10.00.) 


Reviewers of this latest addition to this monumental series sponsored 
jointly by the American Philosophical Society and the Yale University Press 
can only echo the praise with which the two earlier volumes have been 
received. To edit and to print the complete papers of our most famous editor 
and printer is a responsibility under which any flaw may invite censure. Dr. 
Labaree and his staff stand here as the trustees of what is perhaps America’s 
greatest historical and literary legacy and are giving us in this capacity a 
proper model of sturdy, forthright thoroughness. 

This third volume brings us Benjamin Franklin between the ages of 39 
and 44, years rightly then accounted “the prime of life.” It covers the period 
of his retirement from active business, his first experiments in electricity, 
his widening recognition as a public figure of importance, and has thus a 
unity and a sense of climax. Actually, of course, these years represent only 
an essential part of the foundation of his great influence, and later volumes 
as the series move forward will also hold that same sense of climactic 
events. A chronology at the opening of the volume, as well as the index at 
the back, further unify the work. 

This is the volume of “Plain Truth,” of the militia association and the 
defences of the Delaware, of correspondence with Peter Collinson, Cad- 
walader Colden, and George Whitefield, of the building of the Academy and 
of the Proposals relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. In 
these years we see the Clerk of Assembly composing magic squares to keep 
his mind alert in the drone of business, and, of course, we see the editor 
of the Gasette still very much in evidence with his news and views and 
public notices, his verses on the Virginia capitol fire, and other evidences 
of the editorial snickering and bursts of laughter which make this paper still 
a pleasure to read. Here are Polly Baker’s address to the court, and the 
equally famous advice to a young man on his choice of a mistress, along 
with Poor Richard and Poor Richard Improved. 

The diversity of the early volumes, the breadth and historical importance 
of those which follow, bring the editors an obligation and an opportunity 
far beyond a biographical scope. This work will always have basic reference 
value in the identification of individuals and the understanding of the activ- 
ities of Franklin’s time. In this volume, for instance, both text and footnotes 
provide in substance an excellent treatise on the management of lotteries 
in those davs and on the background of the militia service. It is the “meat” 
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of history throughout, and promises also a rich fulfillment of the historian’s 
ultimate obligation, to bring from the lives and records of the past a surer 
understanding of humanity in the present and future. 


Dickinson College CuHarLES COLEMAN SELLERS 


Robert Livingston, 1654-1728, and the Politics of Colonial New York. By 
Lawrence H. Leder. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
Published for The Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Va., 1961. Pp. 306. $6.00.) 


The career of Robert Livingston was one of the most remarkable in Amer- 
ican history. From an obscure beginning as a Scottish immigrant from 
Holland he raised himself to become one of the richest and most powerful 
figures in colonial America. By a fortuitous marriage he linked himself 
with the Van Rensselaers and the rising Schuylers. He developed local 
offices in the frontier post of Albany into plums of imperial consequence. 
Beginning as a small trader, he became a great merchant. Entering politics 
he advised successive governors, survived the Leisler Rebellon, became 
speaker of the Assembly and the trusted adviser of governors Hunter and 
Burnet. But most significantly he manipulated two small land patents of 
2,000 and 600 acres respectively into the vast Livingston Manor of 160,000 
acres. “This,” says the author, “was one of the grossest land frauds ever 
perpetrated in an age noted for unethical dealings.” The biography of such 
a man is bound to be significant. 

This volume appears with impressive credentials. It received the first 
Manuscript Award of the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 
For his study in the largely unexploited Livingston-Redmond Manuscripts 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, the author received a Penfield Fellow- 
ship from New York University and a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellow- 
ship of the New York State Historical Association. He also edited “The 
Livingston Indian Records, 1666-1723,” printed in PENNSYLVANIA History, 
XXIII, No. 1 (January 1956). 

Yet the reader may be disappointed, as is this reviewer, by the fact that 
this is a study of politics rather than a biography. Dr. Leder has expressly 
limited his scope. “I have not explored certain phases of Livingston’s life 

. there is a wealth of commercial material among his papers, but his 
account books have not survived, and there is no way of determining his 
annual income or his net worth at death. Also, very little attention has been 
devoted to the running of the Manor, for that was left to his capable wife, 
Alida. Descriptions of the duties of Livington’s many public offices have been 
purposely omitted; many of them were primarily clerical in nature rather 
than policy making... .” It is regrettable that a merchant’s business interests 
cannot be treated in the absence of his final net worth, or that the vastly 
important domestic affairs of the Manor are excluded, because they were 
handled by his capable wife. 

Within the sphere outlined the treatment is scholarly and detailed. Here 
is told his step-by-step involvement in public finance, and the equally tortuous 
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process by which he collected for his advances to government, including trips 
to “the seat of empire,” and prolonged cultivation of persons of influence. 
Often this becomes as tedious for the reader as for the unlucky petitioner. 
Livingston’s opposition to the Leisler Rebellion and his consequent exile are 
fully treated. Yet his backing of the voyage of Captain William Kidd, and 
the charges and suspicions aroused thereby, are not adequately explained. 
Likewise, while we get a great deal about his risks and expenses in the 
handling of the Palatines under Governor Hunter, there is no explanation 
of the naval stores project or its outcome. We are told, for example, about 
the charges of Jean Cast and of Livingston’s refutation, but not what these 
were, or who this Jean Cast was. One gets the impression that the principal 
difficulty of the venture was the failure to meet bills, rather than the 
miscalculation on naval stores or the mismanagement of a mass migration. 

In view of the importance of the Livingston Indian Records, and of the 
office of Secretary for Indian Affairs, there is relatively little attention to 
the Indian problem. What is said has to do chiefly with the Albany-Montreal 
trade and its prohibition or control under Burnet. There are two references 
to the French agent “Jean Coeur” (indexed as Coeur, Jean), but no recogni- 
tion that this was only a phonetic rendering of the name of the elder Joncaire. 

If one can cope with a rather involved style and an absorption with 
details which tends to obscure the main issues, he may conclude that this 
is an important work of scholarship and a work of reference for one phase 
of our colonial history. 


New York State Division of Archives and History Mixton W. HAMILTON 


American Suffrage from Property to Democracy, 1760-1860. By Chilton 
Williamson. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 306. $6.00.) 


The student of American civilization will look far to find an issue that 
better illustrates the complexities in politica! change in this democracy than 
that presented by the issue of universal white manhood suffrage in the cen- 
tury from 1760-1860. Here is to be seen a federated nation arriving at what 
was almost common agreement among its parts by routes that were as 
uneven as it would seem possible to contrive. Chilton Williamson, associate 
professor of history at Barnard College, has written of a national movement 
that developed state by state and, often, section by section. He has demon- 
strated his convictions that both fundamental forces and the presence of the 
right people in the right situations made suffrage reform an issue. By 
briefly expressing an awareness of how opinions out of the past influenced 
democracy in the United States, and by recounting the contemporary views 
of suffrage in other areas of the world as time moved along, the author 
chronologically relates the story of universal white manhood suffrage in 
the colonies and states. 

Drawing heavily from the archives of most of the seaboard states, from 
unpublished Ph.D. theses, as well as from the pertinent published collec- 
tions and monographs, the author has produced a prodigious work. More 
than a recital of researched materials, the book provides the necessary 
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summaries and conclusions. One may dissent from some of the latter, as 
some people will with the discussion of Turner’s view of suffrage reform, 
but this will demand caution for it is evident that Williamson has worked 
long and well. If any objection is to be raised, it will have to do with 
stylistic defects. The nature of the subject precludes cursory reading. A 
consequence of rather intense attention to the text exaggerates, unfortunately, 
the intrusion of words and phrases that mar the narrative. It is particularly 
unfortunate that the first chapter contains a number of such irritations. The 
excision of a few words and sentences editorially would have helped, 
though beyond this chapter the writing flows more smoothly. Equally un- 
fortunate is the editorial decision to omit a bibliography. While adequately 
footnoted and indexed, the book would have been enhanced in value by a 
bibliography—something to be expected from a university press. 

Pennsylvanians may find little new in the recounting of the suffrage story 
of this state, but they will appreciate seeing it told in relation to develop- 
ments elsewhere. Also, those with partisan political leanings should appre- 
ciate the role of their favorite party in this democratic movement toward 
fuller suffrage. The author concludes that the Democrats were most often 
associated with election reform, but there were enough exceptions in various 
states and sections to show that reform depended more often on political 
advantage to be won than on abstract, democratic justice. This is not to 
say that the discussions on voting neglected philosophic foundations, for 
each side wheeled in the opinions of the proper ancient authorities to 
bolster their positions, but men and parties did change their minds and 
stands at expedient times. The struggles were real, however, and if at 
times overblown for the political purposes, the wide implications of the 
extension of the suffrage were understood perhaps more fully than they 
are today when the battles seem won. 

The author las not neglected the evidence that shows the importance of 
proper voting procedures in making a granted suffrage right effective. It 
is shown that the interpretation of the law frequently was for political ad- 
vantage, and no section, or state, or party had a monopoly “on virtue in this 
regard. Though a party might well assert support for a wide suffrage, there 
was little aversion to setting times and places for elections that helped to 
assure the proper victory. Nor has the author ignored the designation 
“white” in the democratic drive for a broader electorate. There is a definite 
tying of democracy to voting rights; though the sanctioning of unqualified 
voters to vote was often a willingness “. . . to democratize the suffrage 
during elections. . . .” But the disfranchisement of free Negroes in North 
Carolina in 1835 is noted, as well as the presence of undemocratic clauses 
excluding Negroes in the People’s Charter of Rhode Island of 1841. 

In this thorough work the retrogressions and the mixed motives of the 
participants as well as their advances are noted. The danger that the story 
of the struggle for universal white manhood suffrage might become a collec- 
tion of statistics has been avoided by the inclusion of the major personalities 
of the period with views on the issue. Here are the opinions of such leaders 
as Adams, Jefferson, Gallatin, and Van Buren. Sometimes they too changed 
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their views, thus complicating a complex movement. That out of this mass 
of material there emerges a clear, orderly account is certainly to the credit 
of the author. Parts of the story may be told again with varying details, 
but it is doubtful that in essentials there will be any alterations of con- 
clusions. 

Indiana State College Crype C, GELBAcH 
Indiana, Pa. 


The Welsh in America: Leiters from the Immigrants. Edited by Alan Con- 
way. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1961. Pp. 341. 
$6.00.) 

Published collections of immigrant letters have been relatively rare, and 
any additions to this literature are more than welcome. Alan Conway, 
lecturer in American history at the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, Wales, has performed a genuine service in collecting, translating, and 
editing the letters appearing in this volume. For the most part they represent 
a judicious sampling from the numerous Welsh newspapers and periodicals 
of the nineteenth century, and from collections in the National Library 
of Wales. 

The volume is doubly welcome since it deals with a group which, although 
relatively small in numbers, was widely dispersed in the United States, with 
experiences covering the full span of the nineteenth century. The importance 
of the letters as original materials transcends that of illustrating problems 
of a particular immigrant group, providing as they do additional insights 
into such matters as the westward movement, agricultural and labor history, 
and religious affairs. Some Welsh settlement took place from the late seven- 
teenth century, but it was the “pull” provided by the emergence of an inde- 
pendent nation symbolic of political and religious liberty, as well as the 
material blessings of available land and plentiful jobs, along with the “push” 
of continual economic dislocations in Wales after the late eighteenth century, 
which provided the continuous stream of transatlantic migration. From the 
early communities of eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New York, the 
Welsh pushed into the interior, participating in the westward expansion of 
their newly-adopted nation. Miniature Welsh colonies appeared in the Mohawk 
Valley, western Pennsylvania, and eastern and central Ohio during the 
opening decades of the nineteenth century. By the 1830's, agricultural settle- 
ments had been established in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, setting a pat- 
tern which continued in the farming frontiers of the plains states and the 
Columbia River basin. Equally significant are choice letters from the coal 
mining regions and industrial centers, the latter primarily confined to iron, 
steel, and tin-plate factories. Finally, there are sections of the book devoted 
to Welsh participation in the mining frontier of the western territories, the 
Civil War experience, and Mormonism. 

The letters have been arranged topically, dealing with the experience of 
“uprooting” and crossing in the first group of selections, then the early 
settlements, several sections on farm settlements and industrial activity, each 
carried through the nineteenth century, and final sections on the Civil War 
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and Mormon migration. Mr. Conway has offered a brief general introduction 
and a succinct, but enlightening, preface to each section. This arrangement 
has its hazards, however, which are intensified by the rich variety of ex- 
periences of Welshmen in this country. Many of the sections seem regrettably 
short, and although we are assured that they represent a fraction of the 
available material, only the broad outlines of each story are provided in the 
introductions. However, complaints that beg for more are probably the 
sincerest form of flattery, and reflect the inherent interest generated by 
the volume. 

If extended commentary and analysis by the editor would have contributed 
more, he was undoubtedly wise in limiting the number of letters reproduced, 
and in pruning the inconsequential from individual pieces of correspondence. 
The result is a selection which is eminently readable, indeed often soaring 
in the poetic language characteristic of this people. Many other traits are 
vividly evident; the deep religiosity of an evangelical kind, the dedication 
to hard work and temperance, the scornful attitude towards Roman Catholi- 
cism (particularly the Irish brand), the deep attachment to their native lan- 
guage and culture, and the dedication to trade unionism of the industrial 
workers. The inclusion of several items by individuals disillusioned with the 
New World, sometimes bitterly so, and of such unsuccessful attempts at 
colonization as took placc in Tennessee on the eve of the Civil War, adds 
a proper balance. Yet the Welsh seem to have been less inclined to produce 
an overly idealized picture of the United States for the countrymen they 
left behind than many other immigrant peoples. 

There are several minor complaints that should be registered. A map 
showing the location of major Welsh settlements would have been extremely 
useful. A number of letters are undated, and require consultation with a 
cramped, almost cryptical set of references at the end of the volume. On 
the whole, however, they will be of immense interest to historians working 
in almost any field of nineteenth century American history. Mr. Conway is 
to be congratulated for opening this rich vein for inspection. It is to be 
hoped that other works of this kind, from the British Isles and the 
Continent, will soon be forthcoming, now that American Studies are winning 
their way to respectability in that part of the world. 


University of Wisconsin Morton Rorustemn 


Americans at War: The Development of the American Military System. 
By T. Harry Williams. (Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. 
139. $3.50.) 


I have never read anything by T. Harry Williams which was not both 
well written and significant. No exception is this brief book now under 
review, composed of a series of three lectures delivered at Memphis State 
University in 1956. Within its 126 pages of text are many vital generaliza- 
tions and at least one fresh interpretation. It is of course not necessary to 
agree with all of them to recognize that they are the products of a creative 
historical mind. 





~ 
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The first lecture deals with the American military system from the 
Revolution to 1860; the second with the Civil War; and the last with the 
century between that conflict and the global wars of the present. The three 
are of almest equal length. This fact, if any can, presents the only ground 
for quarrelling with the organization of the book. It is doubtful if either 
the first or the second lecture merits as much space as the era of the two 
world wars. 

A qualification of the promise of the title may be found in the author’s 
admission that his orientation is toward the history of the army inasmuch 
as his deepest research has been done there. But the other services, even if 
treated through the vehicle of army history, are not neglected. 

The central theme is the development of a command and administrative 
organization (Williams makes it clear that there is a sharp difference) for 
the U. S. Army at the highest level. It reflects the interest the author has 
had in the command system ever since he wrote Lincoln and His Generals, 
published in 1952. In that pioneer work he extracted from the garble of facts 
about the Civil War very penetrating generalizations concerning the prob- 
lem of command structure. Since this problem persists from war to war, 
it is more worthy of study than tactics and strategy which shift eternally. 
Yet most of the flood of ink expended on the Civil War has flowed toward 
the shifting rather than toward the permanent problems of conflict. As a re- 
sult, the study of command organization which Williams entered as a pioneer, 
at least in the United States, is one of the neglected areas of American 
military history. Some very distinguished people have neglected it: for 
example, Woodrow Wilson, a historian and subsequently a commander- 
in-chief, of whom the author says that he “either did not understand the 
importance of command systems or was not interested in the subject.” 

Relevant to the major theme, the following episodes struck me as espe- 
cially well done: 7. In the War of 1812 the Secretary of War, John Arm- 
strong, proved to be the decisive member of the administration for a time. 
He made himself something the civil deputy of the President ought never to 
be, “a kind of combined chief of staff and general-in-chief.” In addition, 
Williams emphasized the formation of a professional staff to handle supply 
and technical business. It was created, as was Armstrong’s novel position, 
in the midst of a war wliich was otherwise a very model of poor manage- 
ment. 2. During the War with Mexico President Polk proved that a 
“President could run a war.” This little known executive determined the 
general strategy of the United States forces, became in effect chief budget 
officer for the government, and supervised in detail the work of the heads 
of the supply bureaus. Here Williams followed Leonard D. White’s theme 
expressed in The Jacksonians. 3. Both before and after the Civil War a 
bloodless struggle for control went on among the top elements of the army. 
The Commanding General strove against the Secretary of War and the 
bureau chiefs, and they against him; result, a muddied situation in which 
the lines of authority were not clear to anybody, and in which command 
and administration were confused with each other. 

Not much need be said of the section entitled, “The Military System of 
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North and South,” not because it is inferior, but because it is a neat forty- 
page summary of the theme previously developed more fully in Lincoln and 
His Generals, a theme already well known to students of the Civil War 
and of military history in general. Lest some readers of this review have 
not read that theme, restated in brief it is that the South looked backward, 
the North forward in military affairs. As a result, the latter section de- 
veloped the first modern command system in the western world, while the 
Confederacy could only fumble toward one without achieving it. Incidentally, 
as in Williams’ other writing, President Lincoln qualifies as a very able 
commander-in-chief. 

The next item to be noticed is an interpretation completely new to me. 
Running counter to general opinion, author Williams finds fault with the 
reforms Elihu Root pushed through in the first decade of our century. Even 
though he concedes that the command system was better after these than 
ever before, the reforms were too foreign, too much distotted from the 
foreign system copied, indeed, all in all, too alien to the American historical 
pattern of improvisation to be efficient in this country. In his own words, 
the general staff which Root imposed on the army, “was an adaptation of 
European arrangements that did not incorporate the best European practices. 
Nor did it represent the best experience of the American military past. 
More of that experience would have to be infused into the system borrowed 
from Europe before the general staff would be able to cope with the problems 
of modern war.” Inasmuch as most writing on Root’s reforms has been 
laudatory, Williams’ interpretation comes as a shock. But the shock is 
wholesome because it induces careful reappraisal of that which has been 
taken for granted heretofore. For that matter, most of the book has the 
same stimulating effect. 


University of Florida Joun K. Manon 


Inferno at Petersburg. By Dr. Henry Pleasants, Jr. and George H. Straley. 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 1961. Pp. 181. $3.95.) 


The story of the explosion of a Federal mine under a section of the 
Confederate defenses of Petersburg, Va., on July 30, 1864, is a fascinating 
story. There is not enough there, however, to rate a book, even a volume 
of only 181 pages. 

The authors of Inferno at Petersburg have tried to turn the story into a 
book by including a biography of Lt. Col. Henry Pleasants, the man who 
planned and supervised the digging of the mine. The biography, co-authored 
by a cousin of Pleasants, is laudatory ad tedium. Instead of giving us a 
straightforward account of who Pleasants was and what he did, the authors 
present him as a hero from the time of his first boyhood fight. The result 
is a pat and saccharine tract of which the digging of the mine and the 
ensuing Federal debacle is the centerpiece. 

We are told on one page that Pleasants “was of English ancestry” and 
on the next that his mother was “the beautiful daughter of a Spanish noble- 
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man.” The book abounds with similar amateurish slip-ups and imprecise, 
clichéd descriptions of people and situations. 

But poorly or well-written, the Petersburg mine story is exciting. Inferno 
at Petersburg becomes more interesting when it tells how the men of the 
48th Pennsylvania Regiment dug the longest tunnel in military history and 
blew up a section of the Confederate defenses. Except for some unbelievable 
foul-ups in the massive Union assault that was to have followed. Petersburg 
would surely have fallen that day. It might have meant the end of the Civil 
War in 1864. 

In general, the facts are set down accurately concerning the military 
phases of the story. There may be some who would quarrel with the char- 
acterization of General Meade as an obstructionist or of General Burnside 
as a hero. But Dr. Pleasants and Mr. Straley are entitled to their opinions. 
The Civil War Times R. H. Fow.er 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Why the North Won the Civil War. David Donald, ed. Essays by Richard 
N. Current, T. Harry Williams, Norman A. Graebner, David Donald, 
David M. Potter. (Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. 129. $2.95.) 


This blunt, ingenuous title covers five papers read at the Annual Civil 
War Conference at Gettysburg College in 1958. Addressed io an audience of 
varied background regarding the war, they are written with both clarity 
and lift. Also, they might have surprised any listeners who came mostly 
to learn how Hill County’s Company D made out at Seven Pines. The five 
university historians see the war whole—its politics, economics, social 
structure, and its battles. 

In.the preface David Donald reviews the conclusions of two dozen writers 
whose works pre-date this volume. The new study, he thinks, gains both 
from the earlier research and from today’s increased knowledge, especially 
of economic theory. Richard Current gives chief credit for the Union victory 
to the wealth and resources of the North. While business and industry 
boomed up North, they sagged in the South until morale broke down. 
Starting with little cash, with poor transportation, weak management, and 
choked by the growing blockade, the seceded states simply could nat compete. 

David Potter’s over-all conclusion is less conventional. Inept political 
leadership whipped the South. Unwillingness to tax; hoarding cotton as 
pressure on the North and on Europe; callous impressment of men and 
goods; bad military direction—Mr. Potter lays it all at the door of Presi- 
dent Davis and his administration. Reverse the presidents North and South, 
he says, and the South might have won. 





David Donald’s villain is too much southern democracy. The whole 
secession idea opposed centralist power. Submission came hard, whether to 
military authority or to economic requisition. The rich, heavy wine of 
independence fogged the will for conducting the war. Both Donald and 
Potter underscore the contrast between the way Lincoln exploited his power 
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to act—even exceeding it—while Davis shunned power or wasted it through 
departmentalized functions. 

To Norman Graebner, the reluctance of Britain and France to throw in 
with the Confederacy assured its defeat. Until Antietam in September of 
1862 the war was touch and go. Secretary of State Seward’s shrewd Eu- 
ropean policy of alternating stick and carrot worked just long enough for 
the weight of Union strength to count. In the end foreign embassies read 
the realities of military power. Northern victories finally discouraged recog- 
nition from abroad, and at the same time, the more vital threat of intervention. 

T. Harry Williams turns to the military itself. Not even deficient generals, 
of which the North had plenty (he singles out McClellan in particular), 
could keep it from winning. Why? Southern leadership remained cavalier, 
static, high on the 18th century principles of Jomini as distilled through 
Dennis Hart Mahan at West Point. Union generals also read Jomini on 
war, but two of them, Grant and Sherman, saw war in modern terms, as 
total. It included the destruction of all the enemy’s means and will to resist 
—his armies, his countryside, his economy, his society. 

These short papers are, by necessity, heavier on generalization than on 
evidence. Read together, their tone often sounds dogmatic. A reader questions 
Mr. Williams’ stress on the influence of Jomini or his rating of Civil War 
generals. Mr. Potter’s “reverse the presidents” theory raises an eyebrow. 
So does Mr. Donald when he says the South “died of democracy.” But all 
these deductions mark the courage of five men, each wise and solid in his 
field. They make the book a useful counter to the centennial’s natural pre- 
occupation with the campaigns. Battles shape the news, but bigger forces 
shape the battles. 


The Pennsylvania State University E. J. Nicuors 


The Burden of Southern History. By C. Vann Woodward. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. 205. $3.50.) 

C. Vann Woodward is gradually emerging as one of the. foremost Amer- 
ican historians of our time. This book, which will add further to his stature, 
is a collection of interpretative essays on various aspects of southern history, 
all but one of which have previously appeared in periodicals. By commenting 
on such diverse but related aspects of the southern heritage as the John 
Brown raid, the political currents of Reconstruction and southern populism, 
Woodward provides penetrating insights into the complexities and ironies 
in the character and history of the South. 

Woodward’s main thesis is best developed in his chapter on “The Search 
for Southern Identity.” He does not deny that there is a distinct southern 
character but he asserts that this identity should be examined with reference 
to the virtues of the South, not solely to its vices. He reveals no sorrow at 
the disappearance of “those old monuments of regional distinctiveness,” and 
offers no apologies for segregation or racial prejudice. He believes that “the 
South was American a long time before it was southern in any self-conscious 
or distinctive way. It remains more American by far than anything else, and 
has all along.” 
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Northern liberals and self-appointed reformers would do well to read 
Woodward’s chapter on “Equality: The Deferred Commitment.” In this 
essay he describes the changing war objectives of the North during the 
Civil War, the drive of the abolitionist minority not only to abolish the 
“sin” of slavery but also to expiate it and purify the sinner. He asserts 
that the revolutionary ideals of freedom and political equality for the Negro 
were supported by “limited moral resources,” and that after Appomattox 
Americans sought to overlook their lofty war aims. It is Woodward's opinion 
that the Civil War was fought “on borrowed moral capital” and that the 
northern radicals “ran up a staggering war debt, a moral debt that was soon 
found to be beyond the country’s capacity to pay, given the undeveloped state 
of its moral resources at the time.” He adds that this moral debt, with its 
accumulated interest, has gone largely unpaid for eight decades and is one 
reason why there can be no simple solution to the problems of desegregation 
and the new sectional crisis in the 1960's. 

Be that as it may, in seeking to explain why the South has had to shoulder 
most of the burden of a guilty national conscience, Woodward seems to dwell 
excessively on northern culpability. The moral war debt image is an appeal- 
ing one but transcending it is another type of moral debt, rooted in the 
slave trade and the plantation system, which the South must bear along 
with the guilt of radical prejudice in which all sections of the country 
unfortunately share. 

Woodward develops a number of other noteworthy themes. In his bril- 
liant chapter on “A Southern Critique for the Gilded Age,” the one essay 
which has not previously appeared in print, he analyzes the novels of 
Herman Melville, Henry Adams, and Henry James in which, ironically, 
idealized southerners perform the role of censor for Yankee morals. His 
chapter on “The Populist Heritage and the Intellectual” reviews the shifting 
interpretations in this century of populism and indicates the particular 
strengths of the southern populist heritage. The Johns Hopkins scholar is 
convinced that some northern intellectuals lack complete understanding of 
southern populists and that while populism has its defects and limitations, 
the intellectual cannot afford to alienate himself “from the sources of revolt” 
or to repudiate the populist tradition. 

In his concluding chapter Woodward examines the irony of southern his- 
tory and suggests that the southern experience may have some applicability 
to the nation’s perils in this century. He asserts that because it has repeatedly 
experienced failure and frustration, has known continued poverty, and has 
not been caught up in the tradition of inevitable success, wealth, and 
superiority, characteristic of the rest of the nation, the South is eminently 
qualified to help provide leadership in the strife-torn world of today. This 
is an attractive idea but unfortunately, except for a few notable exceptions, 
southern political leaders in Washington and the state capitals have so far 
failed to follow the formula of response and responsibility which Woodward 
would like to assume is potentially the role of a section in which so much 
history has happened. 

Woodward writes with clarity and precision. He is crisp in his inter- 
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pretations, objective in his criticisms. Understandably, there is not as much 
continuity from one chapter to another as one would prefer. Although the 
index is adequate, scholars will object to the absence of footnotes and 
bibliography. This is recommended reading for those interested in the Civil 
War, southern history, and the American character. 


Lafayette College Cuar.es C. Core, Jr. 


Turner and Beard. American Historical Writing Reconsidered. By Lee 
Benson. (Glencoe, Ili.: The Free Press, 1960. Pp. 241. $5.00.) 


There is a deep-seated cleavage among historians about methodology. One 
large segment operates on the principle that the best way to proceed is to 
collect data in an open-minded fashion and then assemble it. From the mass 
of notes they believe there will emerge a story. Another group holds that 
there should be a scaffolding of hypothesis planned as a guide:for the search- 
ing for data and formulating conclusions. Until the 1890’s, most historians 
belonged to the first class and contented themselves primarily with discover- 
ing what happened, that is in telling a story. However, with the advent of 
Frederick Jackson Turner came a novel dedication to an hypothesis, to the 
Frontier Theory which was presented as an overall interpretation which 
added meaning to events. Some twenty years later, Charles A. Beard 
offered An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
He did more than supply an hypothesis, he provided a method, namely 
induction based upon quantification. 

Turner’s coritribution was acclaimed immediately and accepted almost 
without question for forty years. Beard’s concept had a mixed reception 
based upon the political divisions of the Progressive Age. Certain con- 
servatives attacked it, many liberals acclaimed it. As time when on Turner’s 
lack of method and precision stirred up a growing questioning of his con- 
tribution, while at the same time Beard’s methodological efforts and his 
attempt at precision gained him increasing support. ee 

Within the last decades, there has been a change in climate in the uni- 
versities due to the increase in efforts to produce a social science, or group 
of social sciences. Much attention has been paid to epistemology, research 
design, and the logic of proof. A very active member of this group, the 
author of these essays, has been indefatigable in his efforts to apply the 
principles of those working in this field to history. 

He has studied the hypothesis of Turner and the methodology of Beard, 
applied the instruments in use by the behavioral scientists, and here presents 
some interesting results. He gives most comprehensive treatment to the 
complex forces which produced Turner’s concept and gives his judgment, 
which is in essence that historians should spend less effort on arguing about 
Turner, but get to work with modern methods and “subject the frontier 
thesis to a thorough and most searching re-evaluation.” 

Likewise he considers Beard’s work and those of his most active critics, 
Brown and McDonald, and goes through them with a fine tooth comb. He 
believes that he has shown their inadequacies and their lack of compre- 
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hension of Beard. At the same time he holds that though Beard was 
methodologically inadequate, as a pioneer he attempted to use method. 
“After the appearance in 1913 of Beard’s book, it was never so easy again 
for an American historian to ignore theory or hypothesis and proceed to 
pile up a mountain of ‘facts,’ in the hope that, somehow, the mountain itself 
would move and reveal the truth.” He believes that “historians concerned 
with political realities should be grateful to [Beard] for insights that stu- 
dents of American political behavior have been documenting since 1913.” 
Benson is one of these historians who with great patience and superb in- 
dustry are working towards a methodological break-through which will 
reveal more of the secrets of why men behave as they do “politically.” 
Benson seeks to advance from the simplicities of Turner and Beard to an 
intricate system of multivariate analysis based upon refined techniques of 
quantification. He constructs a scale of forces shaping human motivation in 
politics in which he places altruistic interest in the Good Society as more 
influential than the self-interest of the mythical economic man. He has set 
himself a difficult task which few would have the patience to perform, but 
probably historians have defined their functions too simply too long. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHois 


From Trail Dust to Star Dust: The Story of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, a 
Cily Resuiting from Its Environment. By M. Margaret Greer. (Johns- 
town: William M. Greer, 1960. Pp. 120. $3.95.) 


“The Story of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, a City Resulting from Its En- 
vironment” seems to be a more appropriate title for this book than “From 
Trail Dust to Star Dust.” It is true that the Bedford and Frankstown 
trails became the first roads by which early settlers converged upon the 
bottom lands at the confluence of the Little Conemaugh River and the Stoney 
Creek River and over which the city, in its earlier years, carried on trade 
with the East. Within its first century, however, Johnstown became an im- 
portant station on the Pennsylvania Canal, being at the western terminus 
of the Portage Railroad, and subsequently a stop on the Pennsylvania line. 
The canal and the railroad came to Johnstown concurrently with the rise 
of the iron and steel industry. During the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Johnstown’s trade fiowed westward, its principal product being rails 
for the building of railroads across the nation. 

Aspects of the early history of Johnstown, the first settlers, changes in 
land titles, and the beginning of trade and industry are treated in summary, 
if not sketchy form. A full and interesting account is given of the rise of 
the iron and steel industry. The important role played by George King in 
the discovery of iron ore in the Johnstown area and the founding of the 
Cambria Iron Company, the pioneer work of William Kelly in developing 
the processes of steel making, and the surprising volume of rails produced 
in the Johnstown Works provide interesting and provocative reading. The 
importance of Johnstown as a station on the Pennsylvania Canal is shown 
by vivid descriptions of the operation of the Portage Railway, the use of 
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canal basins for loading and unloading cargoes, and the building of locks 
including the weighlock for the weighing of cargo. 

The Great Flood of 1889, an indescribable tragedy for the people of Johns- 
town, was one of a number of national disasters which demonstrated the speed 
and willingness with which the people of our nation would rise to help a 
community in distress, as well as the capacity of the community to recover 
from the disaster. While brief accounts are given of the religious, educa- 
tional, cultural, and civic aspects of the Johnstown story, the story really 
ends with the eventful year of 1889. The untimely death of the author pre- 
vented a fuller treatment of the mcre recent history of this interesting 
city and its people. 


Indiana State College Ratpu W, CorbikEr 
Indiana, Pa. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


23 September 1961 
To the Editor: 

An egregious error in my review of Edwin Wolf's Rosenbach [PENNsyYL- 
VANIA History, XXVIII, 3 (July, 1961)] has been pointed out to me. I 
stated that the doctorate held by the founder of the House of Rosenbach 
was an honorary one, whereas, in fact, as the book makes clear it was one 
earned for a work of scholarship. I apologize unreservedly to Doctor Rosen- 
bach, who must somewhere or other be chuckling gleefully at my confusion. 

IvAn Roots 
University College of South Wales 
Cardiff, Wales 
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